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PERMANENT PART TIME EMPLOYMENT: 
THE MANAGER'S" PERSPECTIVE 

- by Stanley D. Nollen 
Br^nda B. Eddy 
Virginia H. Martin 



Abstract 



P^rt'^time employment is surprisingly common, an'd it is growing. More than 
20 percent of all people who work are employed part time. Advocacy groups are 
pi:essir\^g for more part tirne jobs, but there is little information on their ef- 
fect orv' employers. 

The objectives of this exploratory study are to 1) learn why st)me employers 
use permanent part time employment and others do not, 2) suggest what the bene- 
fits and costs of part time employment are, and 3) describe which work ^^ettings 
are well-suited to part time employment and which are not. Original data were 
obtained from personal interviews and mail questionnaires from 68 private sec- 
tor corporations, both usejs and non-users of permanent part time employment. 
Occupations studied were mainly clericalv operative , and laborer. 

The economic outcomes of part time employment are not central to employers' 
decisions to use it or not. Often the outcomes for part time workers are about 
the same as for full time workers. When there are differences, they are often 
unin^rtant to employers. Thus economic benefits are not strong incentives to 
use part time Employment, and economic costs are not strong constraints against 
its use. ^ ^ 

^e most frequent economic benefits of part time employment are reduced over 
time", higher productivity, reduced absenteeism, and lower wage and fringe' benefit 
costs. The most frequent cost ^is supervision, with recordkeeping also^' ^ 
mentioned occasionally. These outcomes may vary with the occupation of 
the part time job. On balance, benefit? outweigh costs. The expectations 
of employers who do not use part time workers are somewhat mor^ negative 
than users* experiences, but the only factors on which there was strong 
disagreement were productivity and absenteeism. 

Enployers (both users and non-users) generally do not have pejorative views 
of part time workers. They believe, in their seriousness of piirpo^e^ acknowledg- 
ing their need to schedule work around another major responsibility (such as 
sch€>ol or children) and earn ^an income. Yet many employers see part time workers 
as different from full time employees. They are perceived to be outside normal 
career ladders; not interested in or eligible for advancement or promotion. 
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...^ iKature of the employer's business stftongli^af fects the usage of part 
time employment. The most common reason offered for using part time workers 
■ "is to fi2 tH§ worn force to the size of the work load. In addition, the natqre 

of the jib affects the use of part time employment. Sbme job technologies fa- 
. vor it ands^pme discourage it. 

* TKerle are two work technologies which clearly encourage the use of part timp 
employjienfe: discrete job tasks and cyclical demand fo'r products or services. 
There are" also two work technologies Which are Clear constraints : continuous 
process operations and supervisory responsibility in jobs. These technologies •. 
affect economic outcomes of part time eihployment arid distinguish Users from non- _ 
users. However, continuo^us process operations are not an absolute barrier- 
over half the users studied"had this technology. 

Osrganizational, structure, management style, and managers' attitudes are 
•secondary factors in explaining the use of part time workers. Employers who 
use part -time workers have a relatively organic organizational structure which 
is more informal and less controlling than that of non-users; they are nfore 
employee- centered and participative; their work unit supervisors* are more change- 
oriented ancf less traditional in their values. But there is no molar organiza- 
tional climate difference between them— part time . employment is not more likely 
among humajv relations climates than anrong classical mana'gement climates, • 

' The' decision to use permanent part time en^jloyment is a two-stage -process . 
First, the consideration of part time employment as a staffing possibility is 
prompted almost exclusively by a scheduling problem-by a cyclical demand for 
the output of the work unit, by extended hours of operation, or by a non-stan- 
dard size of work load. SecoJid, an adductive decision process' comes into play. 
Given a scheduling prob-lem,' managers scan for factors which might block their 
use -of part time employment or make its implementation easier. The factors 
' which they Scan are work technology, labor market conditions, trade union, intlu- 
' ence, and feome aspects of organizational climate. A constraint in" any of these 
areas redyces the chances of adopting part time employment, although encourag- 
ing- factors in other areas' might offset the constraint, or the scheduling prob- 
lem may be serious enough to overcome the constraint. 

For the future, it appears that almost any job could be made available on 
a- part time basis. There are no absolute technological barriers or major eco- 
nomic costs of part time employment (except those caused by collective bargain- 
ing agreements) . Although there "are soma job technology reasons why few managers 
are employed part time, these can be ov^come. Yet it is not likely that many 

A additional part time jobs will be made Available without some new incentive tor 
employers to do so. The major incentive to use part time employment currently 
i^ scheduling problems; these are not cbmmon to all employers. Few if any other 

■ strong incentives can be documented. However, if government policies encouraged 
part tiiiie employment, they would succeed; there would not be strong resistance 
registere<M=y employers as long as they retained considerable flexibility in im- 
plementing such policies, current non-users usually are not prejudiced against 
part time employment and do not 'foresee impossible cost burners. But it is 
essential to gain the cooperation of labor unions. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Part time employment is surprisingly common, in American industry. Mgre 
,than 20 percent of all employed* people work on a part time Toasis. Ameng women, the 
young, an d^ the old, the percentages are muc)i higher. It is also a steadily 
g?:owing/form of" Employment. , ^ 

. Whether due to^e growth in its use or to the changing values and life 
styles'of t"he ^^O's, ther^ is .increas-ing interest in "part time employment as 
as ^tBtn$!tivmS> the standard work schedule. The popular press is replete with 
articles 'enumerating the advantages of part time Employment and advising prospec* 
ti\^e workers how-to find meaningful part time jobs. The stress is on permanent 
pact time employment rather than temporary or intermittent work. 



Thfe claims made by advocates of permanent part time employment Mipear im- , 
pressive: ' ' * » - . w ' 

- reduced unemployment bjy sharing the availcible work 

- TOre opportunities for those who cannot work full time — parents with young, 
children, students, handicapped, and elderly people . . • 

- easier transition of roles from housewife to worker or worker to retired 

" - reduced stress in two-worker families by sharing of child care and dpraeg,* 
y t|jj^duties 

* easier mi5-career retraifiing, without total loss of earnings 

more even utilization of public services such as parks and transportation. 

In *ad"d(^4.o^*^o these alleged sociaL benefits , ^advocates also claim there ^ 
afe a variety. of advantages for ^employers . They include: 

- increased labor productivity , ^ . - 

- reduced cibsenteeism and turnover f * ^ ^ 

- better tailoring of labor input to work needs • ^ ^ 

- reduced labor costs ' v j 

- a larger and better qualified labor pool y 
^ increased employee morale and job satisfaction, ^ 

Despite the growing use of part time eijiployment yand its" claimed Advantages, 
those who are most responsible for its use--the employers themselves — are curi- 
ously ^lent. Neither j^usiriess journals nor business conferences devote much 
attention to it. Veiry few academic inquiries have been made. Even the fe(^eral 
govefnment>illtself — a policy leader and a major employer—has yet no employment 
policy responsive to^ the mounting demands to assist permanent part time employ- 
ment . ' ^ 

Thus it is a. provocative irony that there should be so much activity by 
thoafe who want permanent part time employment, and so little concern by those 
who might provide it. Purely the' staffing decisions of- employers ,^ conscious 
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or unconscious, are affecting 'juiHions of Americans, as well as the economics 
of their Own enterprises.^ And yet thelre is little knowledge about part time : 
en^pLoyment from the employer's point of view. ^ 

This study is focussed on the en^loyer. It is small scale and exploratory. 
It begins to investigate the issues from the employer's perspective, and it 
seeks to understand tbe irony orf their unconcern. Three, major questions are 
asked in this study: 

1. Why do some en^loyers us^ permanent pai^t time employment while others 
do not? what is their decision process? 

2. What are the benefits to employers, of using part time employment, and 
what are the costs? How do they view their experiences? 

• 3. What are the work settings for which part time empJ;oyfnent i^ 

suited and successful, and in what settings, af any^ is it in?ppro- 

priate? v ' • *^ ' 

' \ • 

The first step toward answering these questions was a reading of previous 
studies and data sources— to learn the usage patterns of part time employment, 
to see the business environment in which part time employment decisions are 
made, and to assess thp 'state of current knowledge about^ eirployer- level issues 
(see the authors' interpretive review). That research led to a series of work- 
ing hypotheses: \ ^ \ ' 

1. ^That employers have generally good experiences with part time employment 

—that its benefits outweigh its costs--and that thos£ good experiences ' 
account for its use. • ^ 

2. That the nature of i:he work (work technology) in some cases fits with 
(or even calls foj) part time s^ftieduling, while the nature of. the work 
in other cases discourages it. 

3. That organizational climate and management style are either receptive 
to part-^^me employment or hostile to it. 

•4. ^hat benefits and costs, work technology, and organizational climate 

are interdependent, and that the decision process includes all of them. 

• The ertpirical heart of the study is opinion data obtained from -68 employers 
in the privatfe sector, both those who use permanent part time workers and tftose 
who do not. Personal interviews were held with both a senior enployment officer 
(such as a personnel director) and a work unit supervisor in 'most firms in order 
to hear both high-level. policy viewpoints and day-to-day operating details. In 
addition, a mail questionnaire was answered by each interviewee. 

The firms were concentrated in the manufacturing indus^try, where there are 
many production jobs and little use of part time employment, and in the finance 
and insurance industry, where there are ^many administrative^ and clerical jobs 
and substantial use of part time 'workers . Because of this concentration and the 
smaU sairple size, the findings from this study are not generalizable to all 
work settings. 
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The results of this research include new knowledge a)i^ut!> 



- What the economib tenefits and costs of permanent^ part time employihent 
are* as it is now used 

- What the expe'ctations and attitudes of employers who^do riot use part : , 
time employment are, and why * * ^ 

"^Jwhat kinds of |^s and work technologies are good for part time evap^Y- 

nfr^ and what «.nds are not good / » , ^ ' 

i;-- -" ' / ' ' " 'i r 

-iWhether org^izational climate rfnd management style affect thet.Vuse of 

"'part time employment, and if so, in what Wajrs p 



- HOW factors external to the firm, such 'as labQr unions and labor market 
conditions, bear 'on the decision to use or ndl use part time employment 

- What employers' attitudes toward part time workers are 

- How the personal characteristics oPpArt'time workers, Such as ^eir 
housewife or-student status, affect the use of part time employment and • 
its economic outcomes _ ' . 

- What the employer's decision process is lik^—what pron?)ts the considera- 
tion of part -time employment and what factors'^ are' dominant in the decision 

- If new public paliof to encourage part time employment is proposed, what 
policies might wor/ and. how these policies might affect -employers 

The plan of the study is as follows. In Chapter I, the setting is presented. 
The issues are outlined, and there is a summary of .what is.-.known about part time 
employment from the" employer's standpoint.- In^Chapter II, the research methods 
are described. In Chapters III, IV, and V, .the main body of empirical findings 
i« prp«P,nt^d. Employ ers' experiences and expectations about part time employment 
are described and their efrects on .its usage are found in Chapter III. The work 
technologies of employers and their e*f fects- on the decision to use part time em- 
ployment are presented in Chapter IV. ■ Similarly findings 6n organizational cli- 
mate appear in Chapter V. In Chapter VI there are a synthesis of the main find- 
ings, a set of conclusions to the major questions asked, and' some recommendations 
for future policiLs for both employers and goverjiments . 
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Chapter I. THE SETTING 



T^e first step in answering dmployer-level questions about permanent part 
time employment is to understand the setting in which current decisions in- this 
area ard being made. This includes a review of the major arguments presente<} 
by groups concerned with part time employment:, a summary of legislative initia- 
tives and private sector experiments with this work pattern, and a review of 
the state of current knowledge about it as derived from a survey of the rele- 
Vemt literature. • , ' ^ 



A. Arguments and Activities 

Advocacy Groups . A number of advocacy groups support permament part' time 
employn^ent, including those representing the interests, of women, the elderly, 
the handicapped, and the poor and the unskilled. Women's groups believe that 
part time employment would assist women with childjfen to combine career inter- 
ests* with household and child care responsibilities. 'Other groups suggest that 
part time employment would facilitate the transition from work to retirement 
for elderly people and enattle more handicapped people to be productively employ- 
ed. Poor people who cannot easily' work full time ^such as welfare mothers) 
might b€> able to work j^art^time. Unslp.lled' indiyiduals who could work part 
time 'would be in a position to acquire training without total loss of earnings. ^ 

Other advocates claim that permanent part time employment promotes equal 
Employment opporixunity and social equity and is therefore in the service of 
national .goals. If this is so, widespread acceptance of pennanent part time 
employment would byiefit ^he neediest. Permanent part time en^loyment mi^ht 
remedy the underiraiizat ion of women in the labor force. In general, it ex- 
pands the range ot employment options, thereby contributing to the quality 
of working life. 

In Addition, two national economic benefits are claimed for permanent 
part time/ empl6yment. The number of people unemployed can be reduced by a 
share-the-work principle. For example, half time jobs provide some employ- 
ment for twice th^ number of people as full time jobs, albeit with no increase 
in total' earnings. Thus part time employment is prop<ised as a means* of coping 
with 'chronic surpluses of labor. (Of course, increased p^rt time job* oppor- 
tunities ^ may also increase the supply of labor, thus mitigating any beneficial 
effects on unemployment.) 

The other benefit claimed is increase^liabor productivity. Part time 
workers may be absent less and take fewer breaks while at work. If they ex- 
perience less fatigue or stress, they may be able to maintain a faster out- 
put rate. They are claimed to have high motivation, 2 -None of these social 
and economic bene'fits, however, have been en^irically verified. 



^See U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, SAibcommittee on Manpower and 
Civil Service (1975) and U.S. Congress, Senate Si±)committee on Employment, Pov- 
erty, and Migratory LaiJor (1976) for representative arguments^ made by these groups 

^See Section B below for more details and sources. 
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Empl oyers . Partly in response to* these argvanents, employers in federal, ^ 
state, and local government and in private enterprise have recently conducted . 
several noteworthy .experiments Vith permanent part time employment. For ex- 
amole, the Professional and Executive Corps of the Department of Healtl^, Edu- 
cation and Welfare offers permanent part time work at high job levels; the 
State of Wisconsin Departm^t ef Human Itesources has a job-sharing program; 
and the Control ,Data Corporation operates a part time assembly' plant. Other 
employers in the public and private sectors have also instituted a variety of 
ongoing, permanent part time employment programs-'-part time counselors ■ at the 
U.S Veterans' Administsation, part time laboratory technicians at the U.S. ^ 
Geblogical Survey, "mothersi-Jiours" at Massachusetts Mutual La,fe Insurance 
CO., and the evening mini-shift' at Occidental Insurance Go. For t}ie most part, 
however, these programs have not been evaluated. 

Public Policy Makers . In the public policy arena also th«e has been 
interest in permanent part time employment.' Five Bills relating to alterna- 
tive work patterns were introduced in the U.S. 94th Congress (1974-76). Three 
of these focused on permanent part tim« employment: S. 792 by Mr. Tunney and 
its companion H.R.' 3925 by Ms. Burke, ^oth cabled "The Pdrt Time, Career Oppor- 

'tunity Act," and H.R. 12414 by Mr. Conable , called "The Private Sector Part 

- Time Employment Act." • The first two pieces of legislation would mandate that 
at least 10 percent of hll federal jobs (up to supergrades) be available on 

•.a part time basis, and the third would'provide a tax incentive to private sec- 
tor employers to increase their use,, of permanent part time workers . None of 
these' bills has yet been enacted, . although S. -792 was passed in the Sena^. 
In addition, several states, have proposed, or passed legislation designed to 
increase permanent part time jsmjJloyment (e.g., Massachusetts, Maryland, and 
Wisconsin) . ^ In the executive .branch, the U.S. Civil Service Commission has 

■ sought a ^einterpretation of personnel ceiling regulations -to encourage more 
patt Jime employment. ^ . .' " * ^ 

Large' Supply 'and Small Demand . The supply of people who want permanent 
part time employment is claimed to excered the number of>v*inable jobs. Al- 
though some organisations currently employ permanent part time people, "^t is 
• not- a usual staffing method. About one fifth -Xjf all people who work are part- 
time workers, but less t^han.'a tenth work part t;Lme year around- Nevertheless, 
the use of permanent part tijne employment has increased. U^ring the l^st/^b 
yeats, the proportion\ of the lab^r force' accounted for by permanent p^rt 
till Wbrkers gyrew by 50 percent. *New employment services have been cr^^ated. 
toieetf thd needs of a work force that specifically seeks out a part t^me ca- 
r,^(e.g.. New Ways, to Work 'in Palo Alto and Flexible Careers irf Chicago) . 
Employers who offer new 'jobs on. a permanent pai^t time basis rep6rt ajl over- 
whelmiiigly positive response from job seekers. ' _ / 

S ■ ■ ■ . • ' ■ . , , / 
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Vee Howell and Ginsburg (1973), U.S.. Congress Senate Subcomndttee on Em- 
ployment, '.Poverty and Migratory Labor (1976) , arjd Control Data Corporation 
(1^ ) , respectively, for discussions of these experiments. _/ . ' 



'*Se§ -U.S. congress. House of Representatives, Subcommittee /on Manpower and 
"Civil Sep^ice (1975) -for testimony on these .bilj-s (except H.R./ 12414). 

■' / 
^See Appendix III for detailfe of this ahd legislative activity. 

' " / 
/ 
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Yet all this experimentation and legislative activity has jfaised m^r^^y^' . 
questiops t^jan it has. answered- Questions of < the economic ,iitpact on^th^ ' *^ . 
eiiploye'r and the suitability ^of permanent part time employment to' varioxils ^ ' 
work settings are central. Although the state of current knowledge about 
these aftd related questions is meager a- l?rief review is necessary. 

v*^> The State of Current Knowledge ^ ^ 

The literat'>ire on part time exr^Jloyrrt^nl^, although sizeable, does not per- 
mit 'much synthesis of findings with any degree of certainty.^ There is little 



rigorous theore'tical de\^iopmQnt .(although theories o'f^ dual labbr markets in 
the field of industrial ind labor relations woul'd seem* especially applicable) , 
andr^^ixBS deduf:tive^esearch is hampered. "7 TJ^^ scarce empirical evidence has , 
^mainly come from case studies which ace unrepresentative,^ or from su2;veys of 
.employers who use p'art time workers. 8 Much of the literatiire , relates to women, 
and some of the b^st works ' are 'European Studies* qonducted several years kgo.^ 
A small amount of statistical da;ta on part, time ^ en^loyment Is publislled in .U.S- 
government documents .-^^O ^ ' ' ' v ^' • . . . 



A distinction needs to be ma'dJ^ between permahent, part time employment and 
othe-r types of non- full-time employment. This Study ilses the definition of » 
"the International Lcibor Office, which is also use<3b by the Organization for . 
Econdmic Coopefatioft and 'Development (I.L.O. 1963, fiallaire ' 1968) . 

Part time employment: Regular, voluntary eir?)loyment carried out during 
working hojifs Jjistitrctly shorter. tfi|n normal; ^ ^ . . ^ •. 

< «• . ^ - ' , . , ' 

Note that part, tiiiite' employment , ^ under this definition, 1) iS.' stable an& not i 
temporary, csteuaa/ or intermittent, '2 ) is not 'the resurt of adverse economic 
^circumstance^Vwkictv re^vdftTvi cutt^ack^ in working hours, and 3) may be ^ 
day, part week,*' of "part* month. Thus we take part time, en^loyment to^-m^an 
permanent part timfe employm^t. ' * \* 



^See the authors* unpublished paper, "Permanent .Part Tiitfe fimployment': An 
Interpretive Review,." for an extensive survey of the ' literature^bn permanent 
part time employiruBnt from the employer '-s point of vj^ew-. , ' ^ \ 

^Moi^se (1969) appears to be the only |ittempt, and it is a ^swpply side, 
.2:ather than demand si^e .treatment. Jh'e work of Doeringer and Piore (1971) 
would also seem applioable. ' ' ' . ^ 

8The Catalyst studies exemplify thevformer (1968, ' 1971) , and Pirywes' 
(1974) and B.N. A. CL974) represent, the latter: . \ 

9ln parti pular, HaJLlaire. (1968) , and I .L.O. (1973). ^ 

' ' * .J 

. lOsee, e.g., the Special Labor Force .Repc^rts seri^ of the U.S. pureau of 
Labor Statistics, especially the annual .is s*ue titled. "Work Experience of the 
Population . " * * ' ^ ' 7~ 



■ This definition excliides three .oth^r ^mpXoyinent categories whic>i often 
have been associated with part time work: . , . 

Temporary enployment: Employmeat of .fixed duration, pither ful,! time 
, or part time. Seasonal workers, temporary help services, and some con- 
sultants fall intd t:his'"c&teqory , 
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Intermttent employment: Employroe^tton an occasional basis. Wofk ig 
unplanne| ar.d unpredictable with re^M^^to^th availability and "duration. _ 

Short hours, or part time .employment for econonJi^ reasons :^ A «^ork week 
.shorter than normal instituted to cut production or services- during eco- ^ 
nomic downturns or to .share work during peripds of recession. , ■ 

. -There ^s no international standard to determine the niimber-of hours jvhich 
constitute part-time employment, or to establish Kow much working timeis dis- 
tinctly shorter than normal. V -Hie U.S. Bureau of Labor statistics defines part 
time employment as 'any employment less than 35 hours per week (without regard 
to ten?>orary or intermittent distinctions) . ; , 

Size atnd' Scope 6f Part Time Employment » ' ' ' ' ' 

Three key facts help describe the size, and scope of the phAiomenon of part 
time^ employment in the U.S. First,, the'level of usage of part time (^"^1"^^"^ . * 
temporary and intermittent) employment is surprisingly ^igh; _ the usage °^J^- 
Wnt part time employment is not precisely known," but is likely ''^^J^'tf 

Second, 'the ocpurrence of part time employment is very • unevenly distri 
- buted across indust^l^ ahd occupations. It also varies greatly according to . 
the sex and age of the. worker. 'Third,, the use of part time -employment has in- 
creased substantially rela^^e to fdll time -employment in the past 25 years. 

Level of JUsage . In the Unite^, States , 21 1 percent of those who worked » ^ 
in 1975 were part time employees (this category includes ^11 people who usually 
^ried less than 35 hours per week).U J.ost of them-80 percent--w.re voluntaty 
part time workers' (as opposed to "short hours" ^workers " whose work week was in- , 
^voluntarily reduced their employer for economic reasons)-. Their . average 
hours of' work per week was about 18, " _ • . 

■ Tfte extent of vcyluntary part time emeloyment: which is regular and permanent 
• as opposed to temporary or intermittent is not precisely ^ tj";"' 

39 percent of all part time w6rkers were employed year around (48 to 52 weeks) 
ift 19 75. Assuming that year^ around part time workers .are both voluntary and . , 
permanent,, then a minimum of 8.2 percent of all employed -people are permanent 
part time workers • ^ * . 

Sex and Age C omposition . Women are much ncre ^likely to be part time- emplV- 
ees t han men. AitK ^ng all women who worked in 1975, 33.0 percent worked part time 
while among ^men, only 12.4 percent worked part time. . 



llThe source for this and subsequent aggregate stat'-istics , unless otherwise 
ftoted, is tJ.e U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics U976) . For more detailed data 
see the authors' 'unpublished paper. ^ _ i 
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• - ^The difetihction between part and full, time workers is even irore prpnounced' i 
•according to 'age rategories. Nearly 1ial€ the nation's "^younger and older people, 
inej\ and women under twenty and over sdxty-fiVe; 'work part time. Very low pro- 
portions of men in the prime working ages of 2B >to 59 are part time employees, 
although' among wopen.a substantial level of. part time* eroployinent continues*' 
throughout thfe adu^t working life. For example, only 2.8 percent of men Age 
'35-44 worked -part time in 1975, but 31.4 percent of women in the same age ^ 
g^o\:p did so.> , , * . x 

V f ♦ . , ^ * 

' Occupational and industrial Distribution* . Part "time jobs tencj to be 
^routine and unskilled: About 52 percent of all men who work part time' are 
serv^ice wprkers, Taborers (non-farm) , or operatives. Among part, time women, 

• 61 percent are service or clerical workers. In cor>trast, these occupations' ac- 
count for only 33|(percent of all f4all time workers in" the case of men and 56 
percent of all full time- workers in, the case of women. Thus part * time workers 
are ov;er3?epresented ill these'* low^ Ijsvel , occupations . On the other hand, a sub- 
stantial number of pa^t time ^employees fall a*t the oth^r extreme of the occu^ 
pational spectrm. Specialized! professional or technical jobs account for about 
one-eighth of all men*and VomenApart time workers. The occupational category/ 
with the smallest number of men part' time workers is that of managers and adr- ^ 

Vministrator.s—only 2.6 percent of these employees are voluntary part t^ime workers. 

The industrial distribution of voluntary part time workers i^ likewise un- 
even. The service industries, aijd the wholesale and retail trade industries' 
. are overrepresented, while .the .manufacturing ind.ustry, witj;! only 3.9 percent 
of its employees working part time, is underrepresented. ^^^owever, these out^ 
cotne'S may also reflect the distrij^ution of skilled and unskilled occupations 
within these indilstries or the number, of women th^y emp^loy.' 

. -t . . 1 ■ 

Growth Qf Part Time En^loyment . -Since "the early 1950 's the proportion of 
both men and women who work part tim^ has increased-^f rom a. level of. about 9.0 to 
12:4- percent for men, and from'a level of, about 25.0 to 33:0 percent for women. 

The numbeir of part tinje people working year around, however,* has J.ncre^sed at roughly 
' the same rate as all, part time workers. More employers have incr~eas%d their use of 
permanent: -part time employment than have decreased i^t O.N. A., 19 74). Voluntary 
par f time employment has increased especially rapidly. In the late* 1950 's volun- 
tary part time ernployraent represented aboiit two-thirds of the part-time workforce. 
Currently it represents fou^-fifths. However, the overall increases in part 
tiifte employment appie'ar to Ipe 'duef to an increase in the number of young and old 
p^feople working part^ime. there has been no g^cular increase in the proportion 
. txf prime working age mea or wom^n who work part time. 

Occupationally, . the largest increase has been in the clerical and service 
occupation^: ThJre has al^ been an increase in the relative number of profes- 
sional and technical' people whor work pari: time,. * • • . 

En^loyers* Experiences ^^ \ • 

A'nur±>er of studies Wave measured employees* experiences with and attitudes 
tovJard pejftnanent part time employment. These findings have also suggested that 



^•^See the authors'- unpublished pa^er for sources and more detail. 
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iorees . external to .the employers may have generated the use of patt time 
cmployipent. ^ • - ' 

" workplace Outc'omes . One outcome suggested by the ^litep^t lire is^that per- 
mane nt part time workers may differ in overall job" performance from their, full 

co^teri^arts, especially in productivity, turt^over, and f^en^eexsm. Pre . 
vious studied do not- suggest that part time workers are clearly 
'that part timers perform better than full time workers more often than not 
Nevertheless, part time employees are often believed to be -^-J^ " 
tabUity, 'competence, responsibility, loyalty, identification wrth employers 
^ais, l^d in their relationships with coworkers, although there is little evi 
•dence in previous studies? to support these beliefs. ' , , 

. »■ ♦ 

It is also-commonly believed that part time en^Jloyment causes higher per- 
sonnel Bdmini3trati-on .costs to be in9urred than would 

en?.loyment, especially for recruiting, training, record keeping, ^^'H'^f 
b^eflTcosts. Previous studies suggest thi^ may be true for ^^^^P^^^' 
but there are no empirical indications about recruiting, training, or fringe 
benefit costs. 

•• work management tasks are «ften thought to be problems with part time em- 
ployment, t-or example, supervision and communication may ^^"""^^"^.^J^^' 
-e<iuipment and facilities may need to be expanded, and 

time of pa'rt time workers could introduce^ complexities. But in other <^^es 
work management tasks might be- eased by the use of part time en?>l°J«Snt. if 
that means less c^vertime needs to be scheduled for full time --^^-JJ' °^ 
peak wotk loads or extended houfs of business can be more easily covered. 

It is ;ot likely that all- the benefits or all the costs, °f f/^^^^^f^^^ 
tim^ employment wi;i accrue to 'any given employer. Only some will realized. 
Fi^erLre, an outcome which is a benefit tp one employer may be a cost to 

• I'Ser i; -other words, which outcomes are favorable for part time employment 

' and which are unfavorab-le is in part .situation-specific . 

. Attitudes and Pe rceptions '. ' Previous work suggests that many employers 
hold a rgid! stereotyped view of part time employment. It is often viewed as 
^rginal L unrtecessSy except 'as an expedient to cope with ^P^-^^ ^-^^^^ 
neeL. It is considered appropriate only for certain work technologies , and 
-suitable mainly for entry level and less desirable ^^obs. 
see^agerial jobs as unsuited to part time err«,loyment. 

are acceptable as' part time positions only if there are no administrative re 
sponsibilities. Little training investment or promotional opportunity is at- 
tShed to part time ^It^yment. Part time job holders are correspondingly . 
■ Viewed as temporary -^ondary wage earners. Employers do not 
lerlous about careers or committed to the labor force. Other ^tudi^gge^ 
that employers who do not use part time workers are reluctant beg J^o do so 
Ucause^they fear disruption of the status quo.- higher costs, and a ^;^lety of 
•^liffuse and unspecified administrative complexities. 

External Forces. Two major forces external to the employer may influence 
the use of permanent part time employment and affect the experiences some em- 
ployes have had with it. One such force is the conditions of labor supply^ 
If full tiine labor is scarce, as it was. after World War ^I in Europe, the use 
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^ of part tirje employment is favored^ si nee' it may texpand the size of the labor 
• pool by apiiealing to people who otherwise would not work Xsuch as some women) . 
If part time labor is in surplus, as is thought to be the. case in the U.S. cur- 
rently', benefits from part time /smployment may agcrue to the employer. ^Recruit- 
.ing costs, for example, may decrease, and better qualified and hence more pro- 
'ductive people may be en^loyed. 

9 

^ J The other major ext^nal force is labor unions. Some unions are skeptical 
of part time employment. They believe it might damage t^ie status of full time 
workers by increasing con^etition for jobs and depressing wage rates. Some 
unions also believe that widespread part time employment might mitigate agaiifet 
union objectives to gain a stiorter full time work week. Unions are concerned^ 
that part time workers might be more difficult to organize. Unions and women's , 
groups suspect that part time employment would further institutionaUze women ^ . • 
in a marginal employment aple. Never^theless , some unions, such as the Communi- 
cations Workers of Am^riJ^ have been leaders in advancing permanent part time 
eiiployment arrangements. A unionized work unit may discourage an employer from 
offering part time employment if all fringe benefits are provided to all workers 
by contract agreement and these benefits cost proportionately more for part time 
employees . 0 

■» 

1 > 
Explaining the Use of Part Time Employment 

PreviJL studies do not ej^plain why permanent part time employment i^used 
by some employers and not others. The point of departure, of course, is to ex- 
amine the experiences which employers have with part time employment. However, 
those experiences are not clear cut. They are sometimes favorable and other times 
unfavorable. There is also little evidence on the importance of these experiences 
to the decision to use or not to use part time employment. There are only the 
suggestions that the experiences may be in part dependent on (1) who the^part 
time workers are, (2) what the technology of the job or work unit is, and (3) 
what the organizational climate and management style is. 

Worker Characteristics . The typical part time worker is a woman, young 
or old, who has another major life iole , such as studtent or housewife. These 
characteristics may affect the employers' costs or benefits. For example, 
bright, adaptable college students may not need training-, thus saving training 
costs. Mature and experienced housewives who ate used to working independently 
and responsibly may save employers the cost of close supervision. On the other 
hand, productivity may decrease if the worker is a moonlighter already tired 
from another job. Similarly, students with changing interests may increase the 
turnover rat'?. i , ' - 

Employers' experiences with part time workers usually do not determine whe- 
ther they use part time employment. Among the five reasons cited most frequent- 
ly in previous studi-fes, ^ot a single direct r&ference to job performance or per- 
sonnel administration experiences exists. These five reasons are (1) general or 
specific labor shortage, (2) peak load coverage, (3) extended hours of operation, 
(4) job does not require full time attention, and (5) retaining experienced 
workers no longer ableT'to work full time. Economic benefits such as reduced 
recruiting costs and Reduced labor costs are, of course, implied in these 
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reasons. 



i.^cx=,v.iij,. ~1cl indfeed higher productivity ^d reduced turnover fboth job per- 
formance outcomes)' appeared in the top ten reasons for using part time eir^ploy- ' 
merit. But ah alternate Explanation (not simply economic -experiences) is sug- 
gested by these reasong, and also by't^6 observed unequal distribution of part- 
time einployment across industries and jpccupations.^. • ^ 



Jol» and 



Work Unit Technology . Previous studies suggest th^t some jobs 



are more suited to part time employment than others. Jobs involving continu- 
. ous process technology are believed least suited foi: part time employment- 
t'Included in this category would he jobs in many man if acturing. industries, ^ or 
which in general require continuity, such as supervisory, management, and ex- 
ecutive positions. They are thought unsuited for part time employment because 
of disruptions and scheduling ^mplexities. ^the othe? hand, some- job tei:^i- 
noic«?i-«s a3?e -^ho^agh^^^be ^spd^ suited to pari time emeloym_ent,_^ such ?s 
discrete tasks, repetiti^ve::.-ol^e^ous work, and stressful ^mentally taxing, or 
emotionally demanding) work. Jobs which are characterized by discrete tasks 
may require fewer sij^ervisory inputs and thus avoid a usual cost of part time 
employment. Bath repetitive and stressful work is thought to benefit when 
done in blocks of time shorter than the customary 8 hours. 

TwCL other work unit technologies are thought tO favor the use of part time 
schedulAg. A time pattern of demand for, the work unit's products or services, 
which is either cytlical (e.g., peak loads during part of €he day,^ as in the 
case^fef bank teller service) or extended in hours of operation (e.^,, evening 
I hours in retail stores), is thought appropriate for part time work.' 

Although job and work unit technology affects^ employers ' .experiences with 
part time workers (arrij-in this indirect way contributes to the decision to use 
or not t6 use them), their prominence in previous studies _ leads to their, sepa^^ 
rate consideration as direct influences on the use of part time employment. 

/ 

A variety of external and internal factors can influence the decision ma-, 
ker. Labor unions (discussed above) might deter an employer from using part 
time workers, while equal employment opportunity presssure, community pressure, 
and individual managers' attitudes could constitute positive factors in favor^^ 
of creating more part time jobs. 

Organizational Climate . One other mode of explanation for the use of per- 
manent part time employment is possi-i^l«. Organizational climate is suggested ^ 
not from previous studies, but rather is observed in field research. The con- 
cept is not precisely defined, although some consensus is emerging in the or- 
ganizational behavior literature. One definition is "a relatively enduring 
quality of the internal environment of an organization that is experienced by 
its members, influences- their behavior, and can be described in terms of. ...at- 
tributes of the organization."^^ There are, of course, many different dimen- 
/ sions of -the quality of an internal environment and many variables within each 
/ dimension to tap. Working inductively from preliminary interviews with experts, 
/ five dimensions of organizational climate may be especially relevant to the per- 
^ manent part time employment decision: organizational structure (organic vs. 
mechanistic), management style (emplay^e-center^d vs. production-centered), 

l^From T^guiri (1973), p. .' See also Langdale (1976) ^ | 
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orgemizational focus (humanistic vs. materialistic), tradition (change' vs. 
stability) I and tniuiagers* attitudes, (positive vs. negative) • 

institiutionalization . Permanent part time enployment is seldom iristitu- 
tionalized as a feguleu: employment option, even in the face of favorable ex\ 
periences with it.. The reasons for this lacJc'of institutionalization neTed to 
be .explored! Perhaps managers remain unaware that part time en^loyment is a » 
generally available me*thod of personnel management, since standafd, policies, 
procedures, au>d ihformation systems for part time enployroent have not been de- 
veloped, and/favorable experiences in one work activity are not directly trans- 
ferred to others. Of course, non- transference could alSo be the 'result of an 
economic benefit in one job* such as higher productivity, failing to be achieved 
in another job^'^*^ - ^ .« / ^ 

Lack of ilistitutionalization may also be due to nOn-economic hindrgmces 
^entering on the deficiency of feedback mechemisms from realized oxitcomes to 
enployment decision makers. There may be a simple lack of information about 
experiences with part time enijJloyroent. Selective perception of past experi- 
ences may result from employers' attitudes which admft negative results and 
block positive results (e.g., actual lower turnqve^ results for women part 
time enployee^ may subjectively be blocked by stereotypes about the labor 
force behavior of women)*. Or there may be a feedback interruption^in which 
successful part time workers ar^ transformed in the eyes of management into 
"full timeaL woirker s . Thus good results are not identified" with part time work 
itself. Smilarly, positive e^q^eriences may be thought the result of a unique 
circumstance (e.g.> a particulcurly outstanding .worker) rather than as a normal 
• result' associated with part time employment. , 
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^Chapter II. RESEARCH OBJECTIVES AND METHODS 



I 



This study 'about employers and pdrt time 'work has a three-fold objective: 
(1)- to understand why permanent part . time einployitent is used "°^--whxch - ; 
Jactors are incentives for its use and which ^re constraints, and how the 
e^loy'er's decision is made; .(2) to suggest what the benefxt;s and costs are 
of part time employment and (3) to .describe which work settings are well: 
suited to part time employm^t and which, if any, are not. ^ ^ 

'The study is exploratory. It -grows out of a sketchy literature and asks- 
simple questions of a modest data base, ^t is en^Jirical rather than theoretical, 
relying on new evidence from employers. .Most of the" evidence is opinion data , 
rather than economic .measurements, ^hus the conclusions obtained from the ajalY" 
sis reflect employees' informed views, but they can not be rigorously docujjertted. 
The focus is on employers rather than on employees— on' the demand side of' thtf ia- 
bcr market rather than on the supply side. The intended outcome of the -research 
is to sugg*t rather than to declare answers— to narrow the range of ambiguity, 
to clarify issues, and to point toward the critical variables. 

A. Hypoth^se^ and Research Questions 

Four hypotheses are suggested to explain why p^fmanent part time employment 
is used or not used: 



2) 



1) Favorable experiences with job performance, personnel administration, 
and work management explain the use of part time employment, while un- 
favorable" experiences- explain its nonruse.. According to this hyp<?the- 
sis, the decision to use or not to use part time employment is basically 
an econoinie^e based on its benefits and costs. A secondary hypothesis- 
is that employers' ejqjeriendes depend in part on the personal character- 
istics of the past time workers. 

Work technology explains the ilse of part time employmeht. 'According to 
this hypothesis, the decisior^ to use or not to use part time, employment 
is based on technical factofrs, i.e., the fit between the nature of the 
work task and the demands faced by the work unit, on the one hand, and 
the inherent characteristics of part time work scheduling on the other 
hand. 

Organizational climate and management style explain the use of parV time 
employment, j.n the absence o^ compelling performance , administrative, or 
management experiences, and in the absence of congelling technologi<:al 
reasons. This hypothesis says that the use or non-use of part time em- 
ployment is a result of non-economic behaVioral characteristics of the 
organization and is not an active or deliberate decision. 

In addition to explaining its use or non-use in a particular enterprise 
permanent part time employment ■ should be examined for its institutionalization,^ 
or lack of it, as a regular employment option .n Thus a fourth hypothesis about 
the USB of part time employment is : 

15 
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3) 



4) Peficifences in feedback mechanisms from work units enploying part 
time workers ijack to eirployment decision makers in other work 
units-* (or in other enterprises) hinder the e^^ansion of part time 
employment and prevent its institutionalization • This hypothesis 
says that; even if otljer firm-level determirlants of part tiitie einploy- 
. roent, such'^a^ experiences, technology, and climate are fj^vorable, 
it still fcay nol^ be used. 

^These^ hypotheses can 'be clarified- by tiierlise of an organization behavior 
model. '^ The model posits thc^t there. are both economic and social/psychological 
influences- on the em|>loyer-level ^decisJTbn process/ auid that the consequences 
of the decision affect new perception^ of the decision variables via a feedback 
loop.-^ . • 



General 

Background 

Factoi:s 



Technological 
Factors 



Human Factors 



Orgaiiizational 
Factors 

Social Factors 



External 
Factors 

^- — c 



Specific 
Explanatfpry . 
Variable Sets 



Behavior ^ 




E)ecisions on 
'Permanent^ Part 
Time. Employment 



Consequences 



Actual Economic 
and Social/ 
Psychological 
Experiences 



-Feedback Loop- 



Chart I. Orgcmizational BehavLer Model for Explaining EnployersV Use of 
Permanej^t Part Time Enjployment ^ - , 
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This mod^l applied to the part time enployittent decision diffe;rs from the. 
more genAral' orgamiiational tehavior models in that it introduces specific ex- 
planatory "fkriable^ sets derived ffc^ the general iDackground factor^. Fbr exam-" 
pie, £?erceived Economic incentives and cdnstrainjts. are predicted to affect deci- 
spions on the usage of part time employment/ but they in turn are affected by 

♦ te^mological factors aUch as the .dfciracteristics of the job and the wofH unit# and 

• ,by h\jmam factbrs stemming from the cjiaracteristicsv of the part time workers. Orga- 
nization a l€l^*mate , which is^lso hypothegizerf to affect the' lasage' of part time 
employmen£, is itself .the resh^^of ^eheral backgroltnd factors including organi-. 
zatioiial factors such- as management style and organizational" structure # social'^ 



iThis model owes a* debt" to Homans (1950) for its origin ahd to Turner (19^5) 
for 'its adaptation *to formal organizations. ' . 



M ■ ■ . 

factors, such as norms and informal communications, and human factors such as 
managers' attitudes. In this study, technological factors may themselves be- di- 
rect oauses of behavior, as .well as proximate caus^via perceived economic 
costs and. bene ^ts —they may enter the decision prdSess directly. . 

\ The explanatory variables combine to influence behavior (i.e., decisions 
on part time employment) which yield particular economic and social -psycho- 
Xogi<;al experiences (such as productivity, wage costs, or co-worker relation- 
ships) . These experiences feed back into and change the original background 
factors as part of an ongoing system. For exan^ile, if productivity is high^for 
part time workers this experience would presumably feed back into' the system, 
strengthening positive attitudes and changing organizational policies (the back- 
ground factors) , and further encouraging part time usage ^the observed behavior) , 



Following from the objectives of the study tod the key hypotheses, the 
specific research questions are: 



1) 



What job performance, persoi>nel administration, and work management 
experiences do users of permanent part time employment have? Which 
^re favorable and which are unfavorable to part time en5>loy«0ht? 



2) What are the expectations of employers who do not uste part time enf).loy- 
ment on the s^ outcome variables? Which do they expect to be favor- 
' cible and which unfavorcible? 

What are the major reasons why' users' experiences are favorable or .un- 
« favorable? Why do non-users expect certain 'outcomes to be favorable or 
unfavorcible? ' ' , / 

Which of these experiences .and expectations, bo'th favorable and unfavor- 
able, are important to the decision to use or not to use part time 
employment? • • • - • 

What are. the differences between the 'experiences of users and the ex- 
•pfeotations of non-users? ' What are the differences between the importance 
each attaches to these outcomes? 

What are the Effects ol the characteristics^^ f pa^t time workers, such 
as student or housewife status, on the favorableilSrss or unfavorableness " 
■ of en^iloyers' experiences' with part time en?)loyment? - « ^ 

7) What are the effects of the occupation of the part time jobs and the 
industry of the employer on the favorableness or unfavorablteness of 
en^Jloy'ers ' experiences? ^ 

^ b/ What are the jo}* and work unit technologies where part time employment 

is found? M , 

# * 

9) What are the job and work tedinologies where* part time employment is not 

used? What are the differences in these technologies between us$rs and 

non-iisers? 

* - - " * « ' 

10) What are the effects of job and W9rk un^t technologies ,ofi the favorable- 
* ness or unfavorableness of employers' experiences with part time workers? 

9 



3) 



4) 



5) 



6) 



\ 



11) How iihportant are job and work unit technolog^s in the decision 
to use or not to use part time employment? 

•12) What external influences and internal pressures affect the decision 
to .use or not to use part-time employment? 

13) What is the organizational climate and management styled enterprises 
which use part time en5>loyment? ^ 

'Is the organizational climate and management stj/le significantly dif- 
ferent in enterprises which do not use part time employment? How is 
it different? 



14) 



isf JWhy is part time employment not institutionalized as a regular en^loy- 
ment option? Why are successful uses not transferred to other units 
within the firm or to other enterprises? 

16) What decision making process does the enqploye? tise when the part time 
% 'employment decision is made? , Is it. a weighing of economic costs, and 
" benefits? Is it a selection of one ^mong several staffing possibilities? 

Is it 'an assessment of special employment needs for a given work sit\ia'*- 
tion? Is it^ affected by bias, stereotypes, or faulty assumptions? Are 
there mcuiy factors or only a few which are considered? 

^ B. Research Methods 

^ r , - 

Because there ^is little empirical dat^ on permanent part time enployment at ^ 
the firm level new data were collected utilizing original field research. 

Data Sources . The^^da^a source is firms in the private sector. Emp^loyers 
Who have part time* workers provided descriptive information on their experiences 
and on their organizations. In oifder to e^qplain why part tim^ en^loi^ent is not 
used by other firms,," information* was also obtained frbm employers who do not' have 
any permanent part time workers. . , 

Personal interviews were conducted using a itructured questionnaire.^ These . 
interviews collected data on'l) users' experiences and non-users expectations 
about part time worker^ on job performance^ personnel administration, and work 
mcmagement outcomes; 2) the technologic of the' jobs and work units where there 
are part time workers, and in comparable jobs and work units ^ere there ar# 
no paort time workers; 3) open-iended responses to questions abcmt the role of 
^art time employment ih the firm an^ why it is used or not used; 4) bpen-end^d 
responses' on organizational climate; and- 5) a variety of cla^ssif ication vari- 
ables including industry o'f -he firm and occupation and sex of the part time 
woijc'ers.^ in addition, the ^nterview^'r made a tour of the vrork unit to formulate 
exgert judgments and s\±>jective impressions to corroborate some of the respon- . 
dent's ans^wers and. to assist in gaining a sense of the orgeuiizational climate. 

A second questionnaire was left bfehind to be returned^ by the respondent. 
It collected data on organizational climate and mainagement Sstyle, as well as 

^ ^ ' X ' ' ' -4 

2see Appendix I for a facsimile of the questionnaires used, v 



supplementary measures of job technology. ^All information was obtained in con- 
fidence, identified only Jby -a code number. A return rate of 70 percent Was ob-* 
tained on the mail questiohnaires , -thus minimizing the ^possibility of response 
bias, ' - 

The instrument -U3ed to assess organizational climate and management style 
was that developed and tested by Langdalq (1974) . He demonstrated it to be a 
valid and reliable measure of a molar concept of climate >for his sample and the^ 
imrposes of hisr research. It succeeded in -distingxiishing firms according to 
their climate. It consists of 33 Liker4|scale^. The sample and purposes of 
the research, in this ^tudy are not unlike* those of Langdale, insofar as we seek 
to distinguish differences between employers irt their.- orgagiizational climate. 
Thus it seems appropriate to use this already 'di^jr^^Ioped instrument rathef than 
to construct a new oite. Howev^, xHo new validity or; reliability checks were* 
performed. « * . 

Within each firm, two personal interviews were conducted, one with the 
chief eirployment expert for the firm '^Ctypically a vice-president for personnel 
or the personnel ^director) , and 'another with the manager or s\:5>ervisor of an in- 
dividual work unit. A mail questionnaire was also solicited from each. Data 
was collected from two levels in the /firm because some information is best ob- 
tained from a. top decision-making leVel (e.g., ^oxi5>any-wide enployment policy 
relevant to part tiitie employment as articulated ^by its maker and ultimate arbi- 
ter) , while .other information is best obtained from a supervisor of part time 
workefs — someone close to the actual day ,to day operation of the work vinit 
(e.g., experiences with job ^performance, and descriptions of job technology). 
A second reason for conducting two interview, each at a different level, was • 
to compare responses in order to learn adaout information flows and feedback 
mechanisms- which might affect the use and institutionalization of part time 
employm^t. 

Sair^ling Criteria . Since the Scuiple was small, a selective .sanpling tech- 
nique was used. In order to minimize sources of variance in the dgpandent vari- 
ables*^ employers of permanent part time workers were selected mainly! from two 
major industries. The jobs of the part time workers were likewise c&{Tcentrated 
in two major occupations. In thi$ way, differences in enploydrs* experiences 
with part time employment which are associated with industry or occupation are 
minimized, yet ' comparisons of results between two major industries or occupations 
can be made . • . * 

^Non-ttsers of part time employment were selected with the intention of pro- 
viding, a sample which was roughly comparable to the saii^le of users in terms of 
industry of the firm and occupation of workers. This would reduce the probabil- 
ity, that differences between users*- experiences and non-users* expectations 
were due to unknown differences between tham related to industry or occupation, 
rather than to known and measured variaibles such as ^ob and work unit' technology . 

/ Other ppterltial sampling criteria such geographic 'region, urban-rura:^ 
location, and size of firm were not^used because there ,is no persuasive evidence 
from previous studies that they affect the use of part time enployment or em- 
ployers *^ experiences with it. Nevertheless, a sample with 'broad coverage in 
each of these criteria was obtained, For example, firms in all regions — E^st, * 
South, Midwest, and Far West — were i/icluded. 
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. Analytic Techniques . Because this' research is' exploratory, no econome- 
tric or sociometric models are appropriate. The modest^ample size and crude- 
ness of some of the .quanfitative data further prohibit complex analyses. For 
the most part, simple frequencies ,^d cross-tabulations are the analytic tech- 
nique. IiTthe case of some of the qualitative variables, data reduction was 
done by» categorization using expert judgment. 

C. Description of the Sample 

The sample size is 68 firms, of which 39 are users of part time en^loyment 
and 29 are non-users- Two persons were interviewed in most firms, the employ,- 
ment expert and a work uiiit supervisor- Due to. some non- response , the total 
number of usable personal interviews wasvl27 and the total number of mail ques- 
tionnaires returned wets 88- * • ' . ' ' 



Table 1. 



Sample Size 



by Source of Data 



Data Source 



Number of Responses 
User Non-User 



Work Unit Supervisor 

Personal interview 
Mail questionnaire 

(response rate, percent) 
En5)loyment Expert 

Personal interview 
Mail .questionnaire 

(response rate, percent) 

Total personal interviews 
Total mail questionnaire^ ^ 



• 39 


20 ■ 


30 


16 


. (77) 


(80) 


39 


29 


, 24 


18 


(61) 


(62) 




49 


54 


^4 



in dustry and Activity . " Employers of permanent part time workers were se- 
lected mainly' from the manufacturing industry (43 percent of „the users) and from 
the finance and insurance industries (34 percent of the users). The manufactur- 
ing industry wa^- selected, because the smallest proportionate niBitoer of part time 
workers are found there (except for mining) ; thus it is assumed to be a difficult- 
use industry, and iX is critical "to learn the experiences of those manuf^turing 
firms who 'do vise part time workers. The finance ;and insuirance industr^^ was se- 
lected be'cause, quite the opposite of- manufacturing, a relatively large number of 
part time workers are found there. 3 Thus the sample of users is deliberately not 
representative of all part time employers nationally; hence, findings from this 
St4idy cannot be generalized. ^ ■ . 



' 3two other industries, retail trade and service industries, are also l^^e 
users of p4rt time empldflnent. The finance and insutance indu^ry was selected 
from among these three because, it affords more oppostunit^ to ^tlidy high-lev^i 
clerical employment, and because .some previous case studies haVe focused on re- 
tail trade ana»service workers (See Prywes (1974) and Sandberg (1971)). 
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' Perhaps of more importance than the ^industry of the employer is the na-. 
,ture of tho work activity in the firm. For example, manufacturing firms also 

have admiin^Lstrative employnient, which miay provide quipe a differ^^ work^ en- 
, vironmient from maanufactUring employment. In the sample of users^il^ part time 
' enploym^t, 36 percent had part tim>e' employment in manufacturing activities, . 

while §1 percent had p^vt time workers in admiinistrative activities. Another 

13 ]^rbent had research and development activities employing part time workers* 

•(see table 2 below) . • 

" ■ • / 

The sample of non-users of part timie^ employment approximated, but did 
not provide a perfect matcn for the sample of users. Somevrtiat miore non-us6rs 
had Biaufacturin^ activities^ (60 percent) and somtewhat fewer had administrative 
activities (40 percent) than ^as true for users. This- lack, of perfectly 
matched samples is traceable *to a vaxifety of reasons whic^^ then»e3!ves are 
illuminating. Somie allegedly non-using employers turned out in fact to be 
users in adxninistrati^{e activities;* somie alleged users in miamufacturing ac- 
tivities' turned out instead to be users in admiinistrative activities ^ and ' 
^pme alleged users in manufaoturiTig activities' turned out to be non-users be- 
cause their part time workers were ^ithe?: tempo*:ary or in volxantary .rather ^ " 
than permanent part tim«s workers. . 

. Ocqupaticm . 'Two n\ajor occupational groips were selectively oversampled: 
clerical wc^kers (miainly high-level clerical, not clerk-typist jobs), r^pre-, ' 
Senting a rfelativel/ commiop job category ^or pairt time employment, and blue 
collar production workers—operatives and laborers—the fonner representing 
a^elatively unconnnon job category.^ This sampling permiits diverse experiences 
to be reported and has the advantage of including data from suppdsedljjr^ inhos- 
pitable wojk environments. Amvong users of part time employmient, the' clerical 
occupation was reported 47 percent ^of the timie, while operative and laborer 
occupations were reported 43 percent of the timie (soe Table 2). Nationally, 
about 27 percent of all part time workers- are clerical workers, and 13 percent 
are Operatives or laborers. On the average, firm© using part timie workers em- ' 
.ployetj them in two different major occupations.^ 

Occupations studied in work units of non-user finns were distributed simi- 
larly to those in user firms, with only slightly heavie^ concentration in the 
operative and laborer category (55 percent) and lighter concentration in the 
clerical category (40 percent) . Thus results from users and non-users should 
be comparable; i.e., differences between users* experiences and non-users' ex- 
pectations about part time enploymvent shoiald not be due to differences in the 
occupations to which reference is made. 

t 

Sex of t he workforce . Work units that employed part time people were comv- 
posed of a majority of feniale workers in 72 percent of the cases. The part timie 
work force itself was also mostly female in nearly two thirds of the cases. 
There is rough correspondence between the sex composition of part ^timie worker^ 
in this study and the sex composition in the national part time work force, which 



4The distfibutioA of occupations of all part timie workers throughout the 
firm is Very close to that in individual work units reported by supervises; 
thus -tTieir .experiences on this account ehoiald correspond to company-wide ex- 
^riences^ reported ijy employment e)q)erts. 
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is neaM^ two-thirds, femaie. . Hdwever / ^ the work units studied eunong non-\isers 
less o*ften female-dominated. , ^ / 



were 



Other A;Ltemative Work^ Patterns . Employers who use pe'nnanent part time 
enployment also haVe other forms of alternative worjc patterns in half the cases. 
These other patterns were usually 'some flexitime arrangement/ but also included 
some con^re^sed vgork weeks. Non-users / on the other hcind/ had soro€'> form of al- 
ternative work pattern in only 11 percent of thef cases. 



Number offpart Time Workers and Hours Worked . The medicin number of part 
. time workers' ii each occupation was 33/ cind their medicin hou;rs worked jper week 
was 22 (the national average is 18) . The rcinge' in the number of part time work- 
ers per occupation Ws very wide, going from a minimum of just a few workg^s to 
a rraximum of several thousand. In contrast/ there was only a small variatroa in 
their hours .worked per week (the stcindard 4eviation was '7 hours). Company-wide/ ^ 
the mediem number *of 'part time workers was 62. This means that in most cases, 
en^loyers' experiences with pairt time workers are based on a substantial number 
.of workers and are not idiosyncratic. - 

• Who Are the Part Time Workers? The other major life role of the part time 
workers in the sample is usually 'that of student or housewife- >5oonlighter§^ and 
retired people among part time workers are found in a small minority d? the firms. 
Non-\isers have similar expectations of who part time workers are. The sample is 
therefore consistent with aggregate data which indicate that part time en^loyment. 
is frequently found among women and young people (see p. 8) and that the ^ two dom- 
inant reasons why people work part time are' that they are taking care of a 
home or goring to school (Bureau of Labor Statistics 1975) , > % ^ 
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TABIitfjk DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE: industry, and Work Activity^ of .Employer; 

Occupation' $ind Sex of Part Time Workers; •Use of Ot^ier Alternative 
Work Pattern^, and Who Pa^t Time Workers Are 



Item ^ * User Non-User 

Industry of Employer ' ' ~ {pe_rcent of all employers>^ 

Manufacturing ' """^ 43 73 

Finance amd Insurance ' • 34 20 • 

Other . . 23 . . 7 



'Work Activity in Work^ Unit^, ' 


(percent 


of 


all 


work units) 


Memufacturing ^ 


. 36 








< * Administration 


51 


• 




40 


Research and* Development 


1 3 








Other 

^. ...1 . — 


23 • 







10 


Occupation of Part Time Workers^ 


(percent 


of 


all 


occupations) 


, : OfficeA^ite Collar " • 


57 






45' . 


''^ ' Professional and technical 


3 






0 


Manager and administrator 


2 






^ 5 • 


Cleriaal 


, 47 


* 




40 


Production/Blue Collar 


43 






55, 


Craftworker 


2 






0 ■ 


' Operative 


29 






45 


Laix>rer 


12 






J.0 

4 


Sex of Work Force 


(percent 


Of 


all 


work units) 


Total Work Force in Work Unit 










Mostly male 


8 






42 


Balanced 








11 


^ Mostly female 


72 ■ 






47 


Part Time Work Force in Work Unit 










Mostly male 


10 






n* a . 


Balanced 


,26 






nTa. 


Mostly female ^ 


64 






n. a'. 



Use of Other Alternative Work Patterns 

Yes 50 « • * 11 

•No 50 ^ 89 

Who Part Time Workers Are^ (percent of all work units) 

Student 90 57 

Housewife , ^ 87 ' 57 

Moonlighter ' 39 ' 25 

Retired 23 11 

Handicapped * * 8 14 

Other ' 5 ' ' 0 . 

^ 

totals exceed 100 because some firms have more than one work activity or 

kind of part time worker in a -work unit. , ^ 

^For non-users, occupations refer to comparable work unit^ from which data 

were collect,ed. ' 

k.Note: ,See Table 1 for- sample sizes, 
^ ^ 23 ' 
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'CHAPTER III.' 

BENEFITS AND COSTS OF ^ART TIME EMPLOYMENT: 
USERS*'' EXPERIENCES AND NON-USERS ' EXPECTATIONS 



'This chapter presents data on the opinions employers hold about part 
tire workers. Employers who use permanent part time workers ,were eisked about 
their actual experiences with them. Other employers, who do not use part time 
workers, wera asked their expectatidns about part time employment. Enployers* 
opinions were solicited in three areas: job performance , ^^personnel administra- 
tion, and work management. User and non-user respondents were asked to rate 
part time workers as either better, equal, or worse than full time workers in 
comparable jobs. Areas in which part time workers were rated better are called 
benefits of part time employment, ' and areas in which they were rated worse are 
called costs. If part time workers were rated better than full time-workers, 
and that benefit was also regarded by the employer as important to his decision- 
making, then in this study* that benefit is termed an incentive to use part time 
employment. Conversely* costs which were regarded as important are termed con - 
straints against the use of part time employment. ^^In addition, explanations 
why part =€ime workers were thought J?etter or -v^orse than full time workers were 
provided by the employers. 

A. Job Performance 

Overall job performance is evaluated in terms of the following outcomes: 
productivity, turnover, absenteeism, promotability , loyalty, and co-worker re- ^ 
lationships. 

Productivity , ^ 

Productivity is sometimes a jDenefit of part time employment, but it is 
not decisive in explaining its use. The productivity of part time workers is,' 
on^ balance , better than that of full time workers, but in many cases there is 
no .difference. Thus, despite -the importance usually attached to productivity 
as a decision variable, it is not in generaX a strong incentive to use p^rt time 
eitiployment . For non-users , however, productivity expectations are/ on balance, 
unfavorable, and thus productivity is a constraint against the expanded use of 
part time employment* 

In this research, the term "productivity" is used in an input/output sense. 
Input refers to the amount* of labor time and output to' the quantity and quality 
* of prociuCtion or se2rvic'es». Advocates of part time employment claim that the 
productivity of part time workers is superior to that of their full time coun- ^ 
terpkrts ale* to decreased fatigue, ability to maintain ^a faster pace for a briefer 
period, less frustration with a* repetitive task, better concentration of atten- 
tion in mentally taxing work, motivation, ^nd stimulus to complete a task 
Within the prescribed period. The results of this research only partially b^ar 
out these predictions. 



■ , • Outcomes . "Th* productivity of permanent^part time withers is equal to 
that of their full time counterparts in a majority of cases, according to their 
supervisors. If it is not .equal,, it is judged better two times out of three. 
ETOloyment experts in user companies are somewhat more positive On this score 
than are work unit supervisors, with a plurali,ty of them rating productivity 
bf part tiiS^ workers better th^n that of full time workers (see Table 3) . Ex- 

'pectations of non- users are somewl^at wOrse than the experiences* of users, al- . 
though the differences , in the raw frequencies are not highly statistically 
significant. , 

Tablt 3. Productivity of Part Time Compared ta-Full Time Workers 



Data Source 



Users' Experiences 

Work Unit Supervisors 
Employment Expert 



Better Equal , Worse 
(percent of responses) 



26 
43 



62 

38. 



13 

19 



Non-Users ' Expectations 
Work Unit Supervisor 
ESnployment Expert 



10 

1% 



55 
59 



35 
26 



Note: Sample s.izes are n = 39 each for work unit supervisors 

-and employment. experts in user companies, and] n = 20 and 
29, respectively, in non-user c^mp^ies. 

The productivity of part time workers appeaurs to be unaffect^^ by whe- 
ther the workers are students or housewives, the occupations are white collar 
or blue collar, "or the work activity is one of manufacturing or administration. 

Most employers who experience productivity differences betweeh part time 
and full time workers (whether better or worse) judge those differences to be 
important to their decision to use or not use part time employment— 87 percent 
of work unit supervisors and 72 percent of enployment experts respond in this 
way. Non-users concur. It cannot, however, be automatically concluded that 
productivity is actually important in deterrmining whether "or not .to use part ^ 
time employment, because in open-ended inquiries, respondents were given the 
opportunity to list reasons why they used or did not use part time employment. 
Productivity was infrequently cited. Since productivity differences are gener- 
-ally not large (occasional quantitative efetimates of the productivity advantage 
of part time over full time workers were in the neighborhood of 10. percent) , 
it is likely that the importance of productivity in the structured response is 
biased upward by the general assumption. that productivity should be important 
to all business decisions, and does not relate explicitly to the part time 
versus full time decision. 

■• Almost all employers claim to make measurements of productivity, although 
irregularly and not specifically for the purpose of evaluating part time work- 
ers. This means their responses are only partly based oh hard data. 
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Explanations . When part time employees are more productive than fuil 
time employees f the reasons fall into three categories: labor market reasons, 
wh}.ch are cited about half the time; "personal characteristics of paSrt time work* 
ers; and reasons inherent irx the part time scheduling, itself, each of which was 
offered^by about one-fourth of the respondents (^ee Table 4), 

Lcd305 market reasons stem f-i^m the belief tliat? there is a large pool of 
people available for permanent part time work (unemployment rates in tjie part 
time labor force exceed those among the full time leibor force) . Part time 
workers are believed by employers to be more productive than full time workers 
eithper because they are motivated to protect their ' desiraOjle en5)loyemnt Status 
once they get i,t or because employers can b>e more selective and obtain over- 
qualijytfiiiS people for part tim^ jobs. Personal characteristics of part time 
workers which are offered as explanations for ti\eir higher productivity are 
that they are more mature, stable, responsible, or happy. Part vtime schedul- 
ing • itself is 3udged as contributing to Higher productivity because workers 
are fresher, have les^ "downtime" on the job, and take fewer breaks. No single 
reason within these categories' is mentioned by more than a few enployers/ Di- 
versity characterizes the explanations rather than consfenslos.' Employment jex- 
perts are somewhat m6re inclined to refer, to labor mcirket reasons in ejqplain- 
ing favorable productivity outoomes than are work supervisors. This is 

not surprising since employment experts are more closely attached to the ^re- 
cruiting function. v ' 

> 

When the productivity of part time workers is regarded as worse than that 
of their full timer counterparts, tY\e reasons cited are the part time schedule 
ing itself (a qioarter of all reasons), the personal characteristics of part 
time workers (another quarter of all reasons) , or a variety of idiosyncratic 
other reaspns (accounting for th6 remaining half of all reasons) . The single 
most important productivity-hampering feature of part time employment is that 
excessive starts, stops, and changeovers produce a lack of continuity. How- 
ever, employers who^o not use part time employment are concerned about this 
potjenJ^alXy negative result to a degree unwarranted by the actual experiences 
of users. The chief overall negative personal characteristic of part time 
workers is that they may be less committed or have outside interests^ 

Absenteeism * ^ 

l^educed absenteeism is a benefit of part time employment and pwvides 
some incentive to use it. The absenteeism experiences of user's are f&vorable 
nnd of moderate importance to their decision to use part time employment;. 
Non-users* expectations 'are somewhat wore negative than users' experiences^ 
however^ and hence absenteeism is a constraint against the wider use of 
part time employment , 

Previous studies^ suggest that absenteeism might be lower for part tima 
workers than for full time workers 4 In principle; personal . business can be' 
attended to on personal tiifte,i and in job sharing situations, one partner can 
substitute for the other. The fiH.(3ings in this research support these 
predictions. ' ^ 
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Tattle 4. Explanations/for Bet'ter and Wors^e Productivity Outcomes 
for Part Time Compared to Full Time Woif-kers 

Expl2Uiation , Percent of All Reasons 

Better 

Labor Market Reasons: larger labor^pool, more selective, 47 
over^qualif ied; motivated to protec^ status ^ 

' Characteristics of Part Time Worke/s: mature, stable, 25 
responsible, happy 1^ " , 

Due to Part Time Scheduling: fresher, no breaks or 24 
paid down time 

r 

' Other ' -6 . 

Vtorse 

» * 

Characteristics of Part Time Workers: less committe&, 26 
outside interests; out of practice, slower up to speed 

Due to Part Time Scheduling: lack of continuity, 23^ 
starts and stops 



Other 



51 



Source: Open-ended responses of wqrk' unit supervisors and employment experts 

, in user and non-user compemies; n = 31 for Better and n = 26 for Worse 



Outcomes > In a large number of cases, absenteeism is reduced by the use 
of part time employment. Among users, a plurality of work unit supervisors- 
and over half of the employment experts reported that part time workers have 
better absenteeism records^ than full time workers. Fewer than a qxjarter of 
the supervisors and only 7 perceilt of the experts reported it to be Vau^se. 
Non- users do not expect such an advantage. Half of them expect no difference 
between part time and full time absenteeism, and 37 percent of the supervisors 
expect abseateeism to be w6rse. As with users, employment experts have some- 
what more favorable explanations . (see Table 5). ^ ^ 
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Table 5. Absenteeism of Part Time Workers Compared to 
Full Time Workers 



Data Source 



User's Experiences 
, Work unit ^supervisors 
Einf>l6yment experts 

Non-Users • Expectations 
Work unit supervisors 
Employment experts 



Absenteeism 
Better Eqtial Wbrse 
(percent of responses) 



44 

53 



11 
27 



33 
40 



53 
50 



23 
7 



37 
23 



Notes-: See Table 3 for sample sizes. Differences between users' exj^riences and 
non-users' expectations on absenteeism are statistically significant' 
at ot < . 10 *ac cording to a chi-squ|ire test on pooled supervisor-expert 
observations • ' ^ 



Experiences with the absenteeism of peurt tinj® workers appeat to be better 
when the jobs are white collar (professional, technical, and clerical) rather 
than blue collar (operatives and la±>orers) and when the woA activity is admini* 
stration rather than manufacturing. Students have worse absenteeism records 
tHan housewives (see Table 6). 



Table 6. 
^0 



Effects of Occupation, Worfe^Acftivity , and Student-Housewife 
Role on the Absenteeism of Part Time Workers Compared to 
Full Time Workers 



Item 



Absenteeism 
Better Equal Worse 
(percent of responses) 



Occupation includes 
White collar 
Blue' collar 



52 
35 



36 
29 



12 
35 



Work activity includes 
Administration 
Manufacturing 



55 
44 



40 
33 



5 
23 



Other roles include 
Student 
Housewife 



36 
44 



32 
35 



32 
21 



Notes: 



The source is work unit supervisors in 39 user compauiies. Because 
some work units include both occupational, work activity, or student- 
hous^ife groups, some overlap occurd and actual differences may be 
greater than those reported. ^ 
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Roitghly' half of both users and non-users consider absenteeism differences 
between part time and full time workers to be inportant to the part time eirploy- 
ment decision. Almost all employers (94 percent) keep records on absenteeism 
(according to work unit supervisors) Silt, they rately compare the records of 
part time and full time employees.^ 

Explanations . In situations where part time absentee records are superior 
to full time records, many respondents <32 percent) explained that part time 
scheduling enabled workers to attend to personal. business during non-work hours- 
Roughly 20 percent of respondents also noted that part timers have better ab- 
senteeism in order to protect their part tlfee status and because of personal . 
characteristics such as maturity, stability, and responsibility. When part 
timers showed poor absentee records, respondents blamed, other interests such 
5U5 chil<Jren and school (see Table 7) . 

Table 7- Explanations for Differences in Absentee Outcomes for ^ 
- Part Time Compared to Full Time Workers 



. • . Absenteeism ^ 

Explanation (percent of all reasons) 



Better 



20 



Motivated to protect status 
Characteristics of part ti»e 

workers: mature, stable , •responsible ^22 
Causes of absenteeism removed 32 
other 



25 



Worse 

Other interests 
Other reasons 



70 
30 



Source: Open-ended responses of work unit supervisors and employment experts ^ 
in user and non-user companies; n = 41 for Better ahd n = 17 for Worse. 



Turnover 



> 

Turnover is usually neither a cost hor a benefit of part time employmefii^ 
In general the ti^trnover experiences of users are mixed, unpredictable, and not 
critical to their part time employment decisions . At the same time, turnover 
is a constraint against the expansion of parfc time employrte/it to other ^ f irms' ^ 
since non-users have negative expectations of turnov^which they regaf^ a^^ * 

' important. • . ^ • * 

y . 
The turnover e^xperiences of users of. part tim6 employment in ^this study 
are at variance with some reports in previous studies where part time workers^ 
showed lovi^r turnover rates than full time workers. These previous studies, 
however, involved special experiments either with white collar workers ^or 
situations where there were labor shortages. This research verifies that both 
these situations are likely to'^give favorably biased turnover results. 
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^ * . ' ' - ► , • \ \ • , 

Outcomes , There is no consensus arrKDng employers about the turnover rate 
o4 patft tiroe^worlcers. Comparing full and part-time workers^ roughly equal num- 
^rs of respondiehts report better, -equal/ and worse turnover experiences. Work 
urti£ auper\/isora anc^ employment experts? responded similarly: bver >;third of 
.the uselrs rdport negative turnover experiences but use part time enplqyment' 
anyway 1 In contrast, about two-thirds of non-us^rs expect turnover to be Wot^e 
^ f or part time^vthan for full time w<^rkftrs ancl only 10 percent expect it; to be \ 
better (see Table 8). • ^ «C ■ - 

Tabler.8, Ttarnover of Part Time Compared to Full Time Workjgrs 



. Tumexrer 

Data Source A Better Equal '''^ Worse 



(percent of Responses) 



•Users' experiences " . 

WorJ;^unj.t'Supei*visor ^21 44 * t 36 

Employment expert ?2 32 , 35 



Non-Users' expectations^ * * ^« ^ 

^ Work unit supervisor 10 <\ 20 i^pfc' 

j; Employment expert 8 4,7 '31 62 
il J : ^ • 

Notes: See. Table 3 for ^tople sizes, Dif fer^ces '^tween users' experiences 
ana non-users* expectations on both tumov€(!r aQjgent^geism ^ire 
staftiis'tically sigQificajut At' a <.10 lacxcbr^iji^', tb ^a chi-sqtlire test 
on pooled supervisor-expert observation^, . • / ' |- 

• ' ^ > • : . ^ >' 0t 

^MOst employers .^78 percent of them) ^eep rebords of enployee turnover, 
butr as^ith most performance mea§ui::e<r^they rarely iTOHtpare the turnov^ rates 
of part and full time wbrk^» in similar jobss^ > ' ' <^ w 

V iJkS with absenteeisitir useP turhover exper.ience^s aire slightly better wi^l^jj. 
white collar workers (professional, .technical, arid clerical), and slightly , 
worse with blue collar workers (operatives "atnd fab<i^rd)' o^^wh^^ workers are 
students (sed Tabl^ 9) • t ' " t 

Turnover factors ar4 less important to fisers tha^ tp non-ugejrs of part 
time eif^loyiiuant. About half the users acknowledge its importance in their 
usage decision Wfiile -8 out of ,10 non-users {io percent ^ whom •^^ected^turn- 
over to be worse- for part time-workers) considered 'i:umovter .an important fac- 
tor in their decisionsC Thus it . appears \thart: turnover constlt^xtes a barrier 
bo 'usage of p#rt time employment by- current non-users- 

' Explanations , When part time wojker's have lower turncJver than full time 
workers, the usual reason is eithe-r that -they are mature, stabla/ atnd respon- 
sible individtaal?,, 6t that they 'are motivated*<to protect theJV status due to 
" the 'desirability of their jOb and ti^ excess syjipply of people available for 
that job, *■ * . 4 ' «i 

I ^ ■■ . • ' ' . : - . ■ 
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T^d>le 9'. - Effects of Occupation, Work Activity, and §tudent-Housewife Role 'on 
Turnover of Part Time Coirpared to Full Time Workers 



' Item 



Occl^ation includes 
White' Collar 
Blue Collar 



Turnover 
Better Equal " Wd^'i^q 
(percent pf responses) 



20 
16 



52 
41 



28 
41 



% 



Work' '-Activity inciadeS 

Adminis 
^ Mamufact 



Other Role 
" Student 
Housewife 




cltades 



15 
21 



1^ 
21 



45 
43 



40 
36 



Not^ : 



The ^ourca 'is 



some work Units include both *^occupatidnal; w©tk .activity 



k unit 'supervisors in 39 tuser 




Because 
or studentr* 



I hotts.ewife groups, some overlap occurs.. amd actual dif^gfeftces may be 
\ greater than those reported /here . ^ ' •« ^ ^ ' 

■ v"^ 

'When turnover f9r part time workers is worse th^in for c^itrparable full 
time workers, the chief reason accezi^ing to employers, is the saiM^ne given^ 
foif absenteeism: they have other interests outside tfieif jpb. . ^Ijq addition, 
a 3^±>stantial nOBt)er of employers^ beli€i.v^ part tinfe workers quit because, they . ^ 
fin'MWull time job instead^ pr because' 1§iey have^only a short term monetary 
objelp^e Which* is fulfilled (see. Table 10)- ^' * ^ 

Promot^ility , Loyalty^ and Co-w6rker Relatfjonghips " . ' ; ' j 

The decisidh to use or not 'use p^rt time workirs is not influ^nc^d- by * 
' factdrs of prorrotaplllt]/, .loyalty ,*or co-wcirker relationships . In sontb situa- , 
tiom, res^nd^nt?" -perceived 'these factors as ^ual amdtig fulJQand 'patt tiihe • 
worlcers. 'yi^'other situations , where tHe outcomes wire woT&e among part^tin^^^, , 
their 'Itiwer evaluatiSa not considered important. - 'The luev of par4t tim^hm^ 
Dloym^€ special purpose option x^k'es these outco/wfcfc irrelevant, fdr ik>th 

ersWnd non-us§fs./ * ^ ' v 

^^'"/Iromotability of part time workers refers to t^eir competence AndVijl^ng- 
pSfSN^tSJte responsibility. Questions about-'promotabilitiy are designed to. un^ 
c'oWr; the degree to whi^ part time* employees- are regarded as c;apable md career 
Ojtiented. Jjoyadty me'cisures work identification eui^d harmopy w/th' coittpaay^ inter- ^ 
efits*and the extent to which' they ^ are viewed as,. committed mem^Ders oi tAe A^npany 
work force. Co-worker relati«©3hi5)s refer to interaction w£t|i other ydfkers in^ 



s 



TablQ 10. . Explartationsj foi. Differences^. Turnover Outcomes for Part 
Time Compared to Full Time?" Workers 



~~> T * 

\ • Turnover 

> ^xplax^ion {percent of all re?isons) 



Better 



Labor Market Reasons: motivated to protect 

status . ' ' ^ ',35 

* ■» -» • ' 

Characteristics. of Part Time Workers: mature, 



stable responsible ^ 




44 

Otjfeier, ^21 

Worse , ' ' ' . * ' ^ 

" — \ * 

Other Interests W ^ 

.Seek fui^'time job ' / 23 

Shoi;t term' monetary objective ^ • " 18 

^ 'other ^ H ^ , 

~^ ' ' - 

Source: Open-end^a responses of work unit^ supervisors' arid employment 
experts in* user and non-user companies, n=25 for Better and 
n=50 fox Worse. \ ,» ' ' - 

the form o'f 'communication, cooperatiyoj^ess , and conflict-. These .three aspects 
of -job performance have less of a direct economic efffct on the employer ^ than 

'do'the other performance factors discussed- he re^ They reflect emf>loyers atti- 
tudes as. well as actual costs and benefits. Tl^ belief reflected in previqus 
Jitefiture is that part .time workers are inferior to. full time workersfin these 

'three areas and that their inferiority constitutes a. valid' *as6n not to use 

*part timers. This, research discounts their relev^ce* \ 

Outcomes . Tfle promotability and eo-wotker» relationships for p.art time' 
workers are'^equal to those of full time workers in well over he.".f the cases 
(63 percent for p^mot^ility and 87 percent for relationships) Ratings for 
loyalty, are "split* between equal and worse. Non-.users ' expectations are simi- 
lar to user e'xperiences for loyalty and relationships'/ albeit significantly 
mcjre negative for promotability J see Table 11}. Work, unit supervisors and 
eaployment experts are in close* "agreement. ./ , - 
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Table IX. Promotability, LoyaLty and Co-Worket Relationships for Part Time 
Conpared to Full Time Workers'^ (percent of ^responses) 



Data Source 



Promptability 




Relationships 



Users* tExperiene^s 

Work Unit Supervisor 11 
Emplcytnent Expert 8 

Non-Users' Expectations 

Work Unit Supervisor^ 0 
Employment Expert '6 



63 
43 



25 
33 



26 
49 



75 
67 



3 
5 



5 
0 



49 

53 



35 
52 



49 
42 



60 
48 



5 
6 



5 
4 



87 
92 



80 
81 



8 
3 



15 
15 



Note! See Table 3 for' sample sizes. : , . 

, * . * ' 

Promotability and' loyalty ' experiences, with blue collar workers appear to be 
s««fewhat^« fa^rable than with whit^,.oliar wo.kprs, This ::.y be a spur.'ou. .sso 
cff ioV however, since employees in the operative %nd fT^tl^lTerToTJ^ 
studied are more likely to ^ men than are -the ^'^^I'^^^^'ffl^l^^^^^^^^ 
mllar -iobs studied. There may be an unconscious, stereoti^d association o£ 
Soi^ta^iUty and loyalty with male workerp . On the other Kand, supe^r loyalty 
e^^lScis were more often reported when' the part time .work^r^ include house - 

Tous^wives tended to be older than" average , a.d;lpyalty may attr^uted 
to i;;. promotability and loyalty experiences are about.the same in. the different 
industries studied (see Table 12) . _ ' 

' Although' users had negative experiences with loyalty 'and- pron^S#ri»^,lity 
among part time workers, only one in foUr users coiMBi^e?^a these outcomes to be 
-important. Work unit supervisors ar% somevftiat mdre>,p6ncerned about promotability* 
than are emplbyment experts. Half the supervisors ,rat< it inpprtant: But^since 
only a quarter of them had unfavorable promotability experiences with part time 
workers, promotability cannot be considered ^^significant cost of part time em- 
^oym^nt. On the other hand, half the emplo^t experts in non-user companies 
ejected negative loyalty outcomes and xe garde d^em as in5>ort^t. Loyalty may, 
"therefore, constrain the ^adoption of part time mployment fn some cases. 

Explanations. There are two sets of. .reasons to e'xplain why some part time , 
work ers^are less p romotable. First, respondents say that part, time workers do^ 
not want or expect promotion,, that they have fewer' long ran^J career Plans,^or 
that they are, less interested in their j«S|. The ethet^set dfireasons is that 
Se Woyer toes not^permit promotion, eiS;er because pn^iciei disallow- promo- , 
1;ion of part time workers, ^or because the part timeljobs ate not in a career 
category. ' " . ' " ^ ' • 
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Table 12. Effects of Occup'ation and Student-Housewife Role on' Promotability 
. and Loyalty of ^ Part Tinve Compared to Full Time Workers 



Item 



i Profitability 
Betjt^er Equal Worse 
(percent of responses) 



Loyalty 
Be t te r Equal Wor s e i 
(percent 'of responses) 



Occupation includes: 

, White Collar 
Blue, Collar ' U' 

Emgplbyees* Other Roles .iriclucfej ^.V ^ 




Student 
Housewi f e 



8 

10 



'64 
59 



20 
29 



28 



0 
6 



0 
4 



40 

59 



60 
35 




Source j 



Work unit supervisors in 39 user companies.. Becaiise someH^ork units 
include both occupation and 'student^housewife groups, some overlap occurs 
and actual differen^ces may be greater tham those reported hetfe. 



Although promotability , loyalty, and co-worker relationships do not deter^ 
mine the use bf part time eit^loyment, the prevailing views qt employers abdut 
these o^itcomes do Serve to hinder its use. Par:t time eir^loyment# even the permanent 

' part time employment studied, is still regarded as qualitatively (different from regu- 
lar full time employment. It is a special category. This conclusion is 'reaf^ 
firmed by th^ reasons cited above for the outqomes. Promotability of part time 

^workers cannot be a relevant consideration when the eit$)loyers have policies against 
prorootihg part tijnfe people, or when the employer believes, rightly or wrongly, 
that part time workers are* not interested 'in advemcement . In this case, the 
whol^ ^omotability' question becomes, irrelevant . The ^ame phenonjenon is illus^ 
trate^ in the case "of loyalty. Although roughl,y half the employers believe 
part Jcime workers are' less loyal than full time workers, the negative result 
is or almost no conseqtience . Loyalty is not expected of part time workers who 
are Considered part of a dlffey-ent class of workers, even within the same occu- 
pation. These findings 'he?fcp clarify the reasons why part time employment is|*so 
rarelV "found among management positions. S^ce part tiAe woi^ers are perceived 
^ as ^uninterested in advancenent and no/^^^ticularly loyal, it is unthinkable 
for them -to hold mana'geme.nt jobs ,^ which usually ^resi^t from promotion from with- 
in amd which require unusual attachment to the enterprise. 



B. Personnel Adniinistration 



Aspects of personnel administration for penn2ment part time workers — avail- 
.ability and recruiting, training, record keeping, wage costs , and fringe bene- 
fits — are described in this section. 
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• , Availability ahd Recruiting ' ^ ♦ 

' The avai-lability and recruiting of part' tj.f>e Writers are either a benefit - 

or\ cost of part tlnie employment in •many .cages, but they are not predominantly 
one or the other. The outcomes depend in part .on the occupation of the part 
time job and the labor market condition^. \ 

Because of tne atpparent surplus of pai^t. time labor employers should be 
able-to attract qualified part time workers, and recruiting' should be easy. 
. However, the secondary labor market in whidh p^rt time employment is found may 
' complicate recruiting. Special recruiting channels ^e.g., woifiStt'' s employment 
. agencies) rray be required in some cases. In other instances, it may be nec- 
•essa^y to make special arrangements (e.g., unusual hours, matching of employer ' 
and. employee schedules, provision of support services such aS transportation 
or child care) . , . ■ - 

■' Outcomes. Eit?)loyers' of part time workers have had mixed experiences as 
to availability and recruitment of qualified people— they are sometimes better, 
and'fiometimes worse, but, most frequently, not different from experiences with 
. full time worke'rs in cort^arablfe jobs. Neither availability nor recruitment , 
>:an be claimed a clear advantage or a definite cost o^ part time employment. 
■ There is not always an excess supply of part time workers, to improve their 
I availability and recruiting, and henc^ it«LS not usually an incentive for the 

use of part time employment. .The current surplus 5f full time labor in the oc- 
cupations studie;i may also influence results ,. meaning that availability and re- 
cruiting 'for part time employment are not comparatively better. Employers who • 
• - do not' use part time employment have beliefs similk^to those of users. Employ- 
ment experts who should be better informed on labor d?^^t conditions have 
slightly more favorable beliefs than- work unit supervisb«g (see Table 13) 



Table 13. Availability. 


and Recruiting 


of * Part 


Time 


Compared to 


Full Time 


Workers 




Avail^ility 


Recruiting 






Better ^ 


Equal 


'worse 


Better 


Equal 


Worse 


Data Source 


(percent 


of responses) 


(percerft 


of responses) 


Users' Expigrience^ 






• 




54 




Work Unit Supervisor 


24 


42 


34 


• 17 


29 


En?)loyinent Expert 


38 


38 


24 ' 


• 35 


41 


24 


Non-Users * Expect*#tions 










53 


32 


Work -Unit Supervisor 


35 \ 


> 30 


35 


16 


Eitplo^Tivent Expert 


. 25 


32 


43 


18 


' 36 


46- 


: ^ — 

Note: See Table' 3 for 


sairple^ sizes. 














i 
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Both availability and recriiiting experiences may be slightly more favora- 
ble among" blue collar workers (operative or laborer) than white collar 
workers, and when the work activity is manufapturlng rather than administration. 
No differences were observed regarding student vs, housewife roles of the part 
time workers (see Table 14). 

Table 14. Effects of Occupation aind Work Activity on Avaiilabili ty and 
^» Recruiting of Part Time Compared to' Full Time Workers 



Item 


AvailaQ^ility 
Better Equal Worse 
" (percent of responses) 


Jtecruiting 
Be4:ter Equal Worse 
(percent of responses) 


Work Activity- includes 
Administration • 
M^^facturing 

Occupation includes 
, White tSjpllar ^ 
Blue Collar 


38 
38 


31 ^ 31 

.50 13 


n 

31 


42 28 
50 l3 


39 
50 


32 .29 
32 18 


39 
48 


. 36 . 25 
30 22 

* 



Note: The source is employment experts in 39 user, companies. Because, some 
' employers have fjart time workers in both occupation and work activity 
groups, some overlap occurs and actual differences may be greater than 
those reportec^ here. ^ 



When the availability and the recruitinq. of part time workers differ from 
those of full time workers, thev are quite important in the decision tq use or 
not to xise pairt'time employment. Over 60 Percent of the users who experience 
availability differerrces regard them as important. Recruiting differences. are 
important to 67 percent of the work unit supervisors, and 40 percent of tbe em- 
ployment ' experts.. Non-users hiyie simi'lar opinions on the importamce of availa- 
bility and recruiting. 

^ jixpletfiations .. Employers- confirm that the avai^laQDilit:y of part time labor 
is a predictable function of its supply. Ip some situations, part time workers 
are less availa±>le than full time workers, despite an overall excess supply, be- 
cause there are. shortages of part time people in "certain lad^or market areas and 
occupations (e.g., clerical workers in Washington, D.C.). This is not a nation- 
wide mismatch in quality or quantity between skills demanded by eniployers and 
skills available in, the part time work force, but rather a job-area inte^raction . 
Availability is -not related to the presence or activity of enployment* agencies , . 
labor unions, or( other institutional features. 



The explanation for' employers ' recr\4ting e^^rienceS with part time woric- 
ers" is asyinnetrical. Wh^n recruiting is easier than for fxill time workers, the 
reason is a'ttributed to gr"gater availability. On the other hand, when recruit-^ 
ing is nore difficult, if is not due to a shortage of available people or a 
poorly func€i9ning secondary labor market. Rather, it is due to unusual time 
scfiedwling requirements for part time workers. '.The employer or the en?>loyee ^ 
'might have specific time of day or day of week requi^mentee which conflict. 
For example, an employed might need to cover late afternoons, the precise time 
When a housewife, for example, would need tobe home. In these cases the em- 
ployer's search process is complicated. Such instances, however, are reported 
by only a quarter of all eiil>loyers who use part time workers. Non-users of 

• . part time Workers, on the other hand, expect different recruiting problems. 

"^ey are likely to believe recruiting' problenis' vpul^ stem from the simple need 
. to recruit more people if part time eiitployTOe|itjj^ used, .ai^d-, therefore, to 
spend more time on recruiting. They are not^ u||tt]^ aWare of the scheduling 
conflict problem with recruiting. 'i ' 

Training 

• . Training costs are usually unaffected by the use of part time empioyment. 

But its expansion is sometimes constrained by training costs whioh non-users . 
expect to be higher for part time than for full time workers. 

It is commonly believed that training a part 4^me work" force is more cost- 
ly than a full time force because the smaller amount of t4me that part time em- 
. ployees spend on the job (even permanent and career-oriented part time employees 
reduces the employer's return to the training investment. Some employers, also, 
' belie ve"" part time employment will increase the training time required by m- • 
creasing- the nuiitoer to be trained (one full time job converted to two half ti»e 
jobs doubles the number of employees). On the other hand,, it has Also been 
pointed out that training costs for part time workers may actually be minimal. 
Some part time. people, it is alleged, come fully trained to their work, as in 
the case of some professionals. Others need' very little training, as in some 
clerical or laborer jobs. In other instances, overqualified people competing 
for scarce part time jobs may need less training. In general neither of these 
competing claims are verified by this research. 

Outcomes . In a majsyrity of cases, employers' training experiences yith' 
part time workers are the same as with full time workers' in terms of admini- 
strart:ive cost or effort. When there are differences, they are as likely to . 
be better for part time workers as worse. However, the common negative as- 
' ■ sumptions are still held by non-users. About half of them qw^ct. training for 
part- time workers to be more costly and none expect it to be less? their expec- 
>tations are significantly different from the experiences of users in this re- 
gard (see Table 15) . • 

No substanti#l differences in training e^eriertces are reported for stu- 
. dents vs. housewives, far white fcollar vs. blue collar jobs, or for manufac- 
turings vs. ^administrative work activities. Since the cost of training for part 
' time workers' is usually not measured, these results are based on ingress lonis- 
' tic rather thin objective sources. 

Only a minority of users regard their training experiences for pa^t time 
workers as in5)ortant to their part time employment decision. But. non-users who 
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Table 15. Training Outcomes for Part Time Coinpared to F\ill Time Workers 



Data, Source 

t 


.Hetter Equal Worse 
(percent of responses) 


Users' ExDeriences * 




"I 






Wofk Unit Sjapervisor 




21 


54 


26 


Employment Expert 




21 


61 * 


18 


Non-Users* Expectations 










Work Unit Supervisor 




0 


5C 


50 * 


Employment Expert 




4 


50 


46 













Notes: See Table 3 for ,sample sizes. The difference between users' experi- 
ences anlci non-users' expectations for worse vs. equal or better out- 
comes is statistically significant at a<,10 according to a chi-square 
test. 



expected negative training oujicomes for part time workers regarded these -nega- 
tive outcpmes*as iinportamt. Therefore, concern about*-*training does appear to 
be a constraint against usage. Since training is usually not an inportant dis- 
advantage to employers with part time workers, non-^users have unrealistic expec- 
tations in this regard. 



E3q>lanations . Favorable training outcomes for part time workers are trace- 
able, as predicted, to the lack of a need to provide training on th^ job beyond 
a quick orientation, and in a few cases, to the fact that part timfe workers are 
already fully trained. 

When part time enployment is viewed as producing heavier training burdens, 
the predominamt reason is that part time eit^loyment involves more people, which 
results in more training.. In general, this is not perceived as a problem by 
users because there are few cases in which part time workers substitute for 
full time workers and increase the total number of workers who need training. , 
The reason cited much less often is that it takes longer for the employer to 
recover his training investment in part time workers since they spend less time 
on the 'job during the calendar year th^ full time wprkers do (see Table 16), 



Recordkeeping 

, In most cases, part time empj^^ 
But recordkeeping constrains 
expect it to be npre costly fd^-^ 




nt does,n6*t increase recordkeeping costs, 
'p^rt time employment since some non-users 
ime than full time employment. 



Recordkeeping refers to 'the ^ditftnistrative paper work necessary for each 
enployee, including personnel amd payroll records. ' It is often speculated tha^; 
recordkeeping is an extra administrative cost of p^rt time enployment , either 
because the total number ©f workers is increased or^because the bookkeeping and 
scheduling are more con^lex. Results from this study cast doubt on these ' 
assumptions. 
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Table 16". Explanations for Better and Worse Training Outcomes for Part Time 
Con?>ared to Full Time Workers ^ 



Explanation 



Better 



Percent of AllT^Reasons 



Part time jobs do not require training 
Part time workers are already trained 
Other ^ 



53 
24 
23 



Worse 



More people mean morfe training 
Investment recovery period is longer 
Othdr 



55 
25 
20 



Source: Open-ended responses of work unit supervisor and, en^^loyment experts 
in user and non-user coit?>anieS; n-17 for Better and n«40 foT Worse. 



Two-thirds of the respondents indicated no difference between 
"part time and full timevenployment in terms of .Recordkeeping burdens. Both 



Outcomes. 



'part time ana ruxi i^m^v envj-tfyuiciiu xi* uciuo w^. . j.cv^v^-.w^^^-r---.^^ " — — 
work unit supervisors aiiji eit^JLoyment experts agree (see Table 17). A third 
of the users do e;cperience added recordkeeping costs for part time workers, ^ 
but only a minority regard those unfavorable outcomes as important. It is ^ 
therefore likely that recor<3keeping costs are small in size and Qumber, 
Although non-users expectation$ are not. significantly different from users* 
experiences overa^rtoughly half of them do expect unfavorable recordkeeping 
outcomes an^ tegf^d those as ,ii^GH>tant . Thus^, despite the fact that-^cord- 
keeping co^ Ihcteases^ are insignificant, and concernVVbout them unwarranted, 
these ;io1fe^^ "m^y -^ct as fcOi|*,1^r^^nts against part time en^loyipent nevertheless, 



/ 



11 



J Recordkeepirngi'^r ^'p^ 

the worker^^arej lkw;<^'"'^ 
as expected sinfe^ more^^^ij^ 
of whom 'are hourli^^vMg^^i^ 
records are not df ten Icept. 
^nanufacturing activity or/fpr 



^^kets is relatively more burdensome when 

^ rather than white collar workers. This is 

iar<r^-us4^11y^ kept for blue collar workers, most 
j^sitijather than saleOT workers for whom tiwe^ worked 
Np differences are noted for administrative vs. • 
tudent housewife stratus • 



Explanations , toe-thiri of the cases report 'recordkeeping as worse for 
part time workers', and they give/' two reasons: part time enploymq|rt incre'ases 
the number of workers and hence the amount of records to be kept, or part time 
employment requires special records to be kept (such as detailed manual reports 
of time worked as opposed to automated accounting by exception only) . . These 
reasons occur in a roughly 55 to 45 p^ercent split, respectively. 



40 



50 



Table lH^ Recordkeeping for Part Time Conpa'red to Full Time Workers 



Better Equal Worse 
DatA Sources (perceot of responses) 



Ufeers' Experiences 








■ 


WorV Tinit SuDervisor 




0 


69 


31 


En^Jloyment Expert 




. 0 


68 


22 


Non-Users* Expectations 
Work Unit Supervisor 












5 


55* 


40 


EmploxpG'nt E;Q>ert 




b 


46 


54 


Occupation includes;^ 










White Collar 




* 0 


76 


24 


Blue Collar 




0 


53 


47 



Data source is work unit supervisors in 39 user coiii)2mies. 



Note : See Table 3 for sample sizes . 



Wages and Fringe Benefits 

Total wage costs are sometimes reduced by the use of part time employment 
and constitute a weak incentive to use it. ^Fringe benefit costs are not in- 
creased by part time employment as it. is curxently used. Rather spme savings 
are usually experienced because not all benehts are offered^but this saving 
usually does not motivate the use of part tiike employment. Non-u^rs do not 
foresee wage cost savings, nor do they e'xpect higher fringe benefit costs. 

Wages and fringe benefits together constitute labor compensation. Theo- 
retical discussions of. the economics of compensation for part time employment 
give conflicting outcomes. There have been some claims that eni)loyer wage 
■ costs can be reduced by part tiine en?)lDyment, which would produce a better fit 
between size of labor input and size o^-»©Ck load.. Wage costs may also be re- 
duced if part time en?)loyees are paid[a lessser wage rate than full time em- 
ployees, on the other hand, part 'tim^s^neJLoym^nt is alleged to cause higher 
fringe benefit costs to employers than full time workers. However, not all 
fringe benefits need to be paid to part time workers, so that in fact lower 
fringe benefit payments are poss.ibld. 

Fringe benefits include statutory benefits , coiif)ensatory benefits, and 
si^plementaiy benefits. Statutory benefits are taxes fixed by law: social ■ 
security, unemployment insurance, disability insurance, and workmen's com- 
pensation. Among thesff, social security is potentially more eypensxve for 
part-time employees-. At present employers pay a tax, of 5.85 percent on the 
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.^in,. 8f .U ,.^loyees only up t. a "^i^J^^^^i^;^"^^'.:;!::^^^^^ 
-places on? full tin»>e"Pl=y« "Jf J^^^r;!^ ,,^.i.s together 

jocial security payinentis would increase " ^„ ^ t insurance coatB 

exceed 516,500. This seems unlikely they .re s«U 

«y be higher, especially ""^ J'^^ t^pryels "4 ineligible for une»- 

plo^ft^^^hfatiTn irsoi"t;t^r»nhrunUloy..nt i„su.«,ce cost. 
. night be lower. ^ . 

, ..;sr„o:-Sertrrrs? t^^^' 

aniloyees because they can be easily prorated.- 

■ supplementary benefits include health and life "^"J"'"' f of- ' 

profitTh'rSg.Ttoc. ^^'^^^■^^l^,^:^/;^^^ Sr^rrer "-" ll 

«rtr"'thr:^ d^ ar cort^ibuSon as full ti»e -orkers, be- 
SSe'tTe ::^"5:rrcortributi'on is spread^ver^ess labor input received (or^ 
contributions are ^^^^'^^Zrtlu of TZ.T'T. is'^iHible to prorate 
I^rof "^ir^erfiJfto^TurrrrkLd. but that usually involves renegotra- 
tion of contracts with insvarance carriers. 

provisions of the Eu5.1oyee Hetir'en^nt =^4^^,^^,^^^!' This act 

may be of particular significance to the use of part en*lo^ 

. costs "J -^Sa"rs::i."Bu"s:rfs taZ in ■ 

full tin« employment m one-fifth of the cases, 
wage colrts in two- thirds of the cases. 

frinae benefit costs are cheaper for part time employees in 
In contrast, xrmge oeneiiu ^^=<-^ -r ..uo-ir hroader view, are 

„ore than half of the cases. Emploympnt ^' ^^^^^"^^.^^^^f ^it super- 

a bit more likely to see higher fringe f ^°Ser than high- 

Td rrrlrge=b:;e"firrs» SL^^rrii-ffctl^^^nce, lee .able IS, . 

Amona users of part time enployment, about 44 percent paid no fringe 
" benef^^ toTaS tim^ workers. About 10 percent offered only prorated vacation 
fnd sic^ Jeave, 'while an addiUonal 12 percent offered vacation and "<=^ ^ave 
Jlus some form of group life and health insurance. Rougtily a third 
^ Lde the full range of fringe benefits, including pens^n benefits, available 
to part time workers. 
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Table 18, Wage Costs and Fringe Benefits for Part Time Compared to Full Time 
Workers ' , ^ . 



• 

Data Source 


Wage Costs 
Better Equal Worse 
(percent pf responses) 


Fringe Benefits 
Better Equal Worst 
(percent of respohses] 

/ 


vj^^L^ £*v^p^r J. en ce s 














Work- Unit Supervisor 


21 


66 


13 


67 


25 


8 


Enployment Expert 


24 


. 71 


5 


50 


26 


24 


Non- Users * Expectations 






* 


• 






Work Unit Supervisor 


5 


90 


5 


35 


•■ 50 


X5 


Enployment Expert 


19 


74 


7 


. 43 


29 


28 


Occupation includes: 














White Collar 


18 


75 


7 


^ 

50 ' 


25 


-25. 


Blue Collar 


30 


65 


4 


65 


22 


13 


Work Activity includes: 














AdrfLnistration 




69 


7 


48 


28 


Z4 


Manufacturing 


24* 


77 


0 


71 


. 24 


6 



Notei See Tatle, 3 for sample sizes. 

Wage and fringe benefit savings may be slightly more frequent for blue 
collar part ti- e workers cmd in manufacturing work activities thcin for whitfe 
collar workers ind administrative w6rk activities. They are unaffected by 
the student Vs. housewife role of the part time workers. 

Differences in wage costs for part time con^ared to full time eir^loy- ' 
ment are importamt to '45 percent of the work unit supervisors and 55 percent 
of the employment experts in user companies. Fringe benefit differences are 
^ impbrtcmt to only 38 percent of these. Non-users attach the same degree of 
in^portcmce to these outcomes. 



Exolanations . .When Wage cost savings-are ^outc^^ part t^ employ- 
«ntrSere are two explanations^ The^^^re^f^^^^^ S?:es u:,uA!ry not fro«,^ 
«et a smaller rate of pay than full time ""^ - 'lack of promo--' 

Lqual pay for equal work, but "the^^J™?^ ZteTs t"s like;iy to be 
tion? « there is d^scrin^nat^n against P^^ The second 

occupational eSoyment is that wages are paid , 

reason for reduced wage costs ^P*j!^J^"r/^t?T^ of the eir?>loyer to match > 
only for hours wdrked This - Jects bo^.^e ability^of th^ ^ V^^ .^^^ 

nore closely the size of his w6rk fo^ce to ^ -_^^ny ^pend more time working 
'time workers, who sp^id fewer >ours on the 30b, actually spe . 
while oh the job tHsA do full time workers. . p 

■ -Jf : ^^^^^^ 

pie reason is that not all oeneni^s " ^ ^ time w6rkers* fringe 



Table 19) 



1 

TSble.l9 . Explanations of Better and Worse Wage and Fringe Benefit Costs 
for Part Tiifte Compared to Full Time Workers ^ 

' ^. ' Percent of All Reasons 

Ejcplanation. 



For Wage Cost 

Better 

Smaller rate of pay 

Pay only_,foc hours Worked 

For Fjringe Benefit Cost 

Better 

Not all fringe ^)enefits paid 



61 
39 



100 



W9rse 



Some fringe benefits cost proportionately .more 67 
Fringe benefit administration is more complicated 33 



Source : 



open-ended responses of work unit supervisors and employment experts 
Tn user and non-user companies; for wage cost, n=23 for^Better, and 
for Fringe Benefit Costs, n=65 for Better and n=18 for Worse. 



Thus, although labor compensation i> frequently a benefit and is rarely 
a cosf ^f pIlrH^L employment, it is -not a chief reason to explain the use of 
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f part *time^,enplovTOnt, " In particular, . lowerj-frin^e ^benefit costs are seldom * 
so^ight Vf ter ^alnd do not motivate employers '^^use ^of *par;tr^ime work^JTs. Meithex 
da fringe*^ benefit tpsts stand in "the w^y of th% expansion of part tirttfe'enploy- 
»nty *since onl^ 4 few 'nOn-use1:^AaveL negative e3^e<5tations which are ^.n^rtant 
to them^ / I . , ' f 

' ' ' \ Work Management ^ ^ " 

Supervision # ? ^^t, 

Supervision is s^en 'as a ciisacfvantage of part tinie -employment in a sub- 
^^trantial .Ateiber of cases, due maihly- 'to scheduling complexities. But it is 
-not, a major tost; p^rt time eihpLsymeTft is used* success fully nevertheless. 
However, expected sv^erv^icin problie^ aj^e a' barrier tc its adoption by ngn-- 

Tj|^oretically it seems likely that the- supervisory- fxinction will 4e/mad^ \^ 
more difficult*' by part time (Si|lloymenti either because it increases th^fiinnber 
'•/'Of en^lo^ees or because it introduces nfew problems of scheduling, coordination, 
emd 6pmm\aoication. ^ ' ' v - .^-^ . ' j ^ 

• . ^-^ ^ - ♦v. . . 

' Outcomes . According to the supervisors tbems^lve^^^^the sv5>ervision of part 
time worjj^rs is more difficult than that of fuj.1 time wcjraers in about half *the 
• c£^se§, <vith the ba^^ce^ seeing no difference. * ^iployment efpffrts fromjtheir ^ 
vantage point are slightly less vinfavdrable 'tham wotk \init si?>ervisoi«s. Among 

ictations 
jtati^sticairly. 

sigi^ificant. ' ' . ' ' • J> 



44on-users there is^a sl^d^ly greater frequency of unfavorable e:5>e< 
'thcur u^^rs' experiences wOTld warrant,^ but the differenc<i is* Vtot* stc 



Supervision experiences a^re 'only very slightly affected by the occupation • * 
of the part ^ime workers, with perhaps somevrtiat less, unfavorable results for 
^ blue -co llai;- rather fiJiain vhite collar workers. Strident vs. housewife r roles for 
part timejl^jrkers make lit^tie\orf.no' difference, (se^ Table 20j < 

Users of part time workers who experience wors^ supervision often dp nOt - 
regard •that n^jllftive *outcrome a^'4n^rtant. Fewer than half (47 percent) of, the 
supervisors themselves -^e concerned about it, and, employment experts attach 
even l^s importcuic^ to these' experiences . nT^us ^relatively few users consider 

• ^superv^^mr problems to be a^major costV Conversely, however*,' axaong^ non^-users 
.who e^xptf ct ' sui>ervision to be worse, 70 percent attach high ' iirportance to t±at 

^ ej^ect^fc^n. ^hus negartiver^pfervision esfcpectation^ are a bar to part time, 
. en^Jlc^ment Tin a substan^al rfumber of cases. * - > ^ ^ 

• ^ -Explanations . The dominant^^'-r^ason ^or xin favorable sv^jervision experiences^ 
with part, time workers is scheduling prc&^^ms,' 'accoxinting, for almost twc-thirds 
of ill negative responses. Either ^Jiere is more jschedciling of ^workers Jto be " 
doiie^^cause there are more* workers or sc3aedulii^ is harder because^rfrt time 
workers are not -contin^ou^y available or wisirk' irregular' schedyj^wrT Thus part 

•of the difficulty ^n supervising py t ^me people tests not wi^h the people/ 
themselves, but^v^th'the situation in, ^he company, i.e., "the eroloy^r's needs, 
which necessitated their^ beiTig hired 'in« the first place. 



ER 



Err. • . . • 



y ^ 

Tabl# 20. Supervi,^f<m/ of/Tart Time Compared to Full Time Workers ' 



Data* Source 



Better ' ^l^aiWC Worse 
(percent of responses) 




Users' Experiences 


■ 1 „ *■ ^ 






' Work Unit* Supervisot ' 
Employment Expert 


• * ' ^ . 


- 51 
, "57 


49 
35 


^Sfon-Users'-. Expectations 








Work UnitL S^jfcvisor 
Bn?^lo:^nt l^ert 


0 

• . ' 4 


40 , 
30 


* 60 • 

t 67 


bccupation includes:^ 


1 - 




t' 


White Collar 

Blue Colla© . *' 


0* 

' • 0 , 


48 
59 


52 
41 

-L. . 




Note: See 'Table 3 for san^Jle sizes. • . 

' iSbe data source is 35 work tmit supervisors in user con^anips. 



"^A-^fecond reason e^^Jlaii^n^ sup^i;vision problems that oorfe .communicatiofi 
is required or- coininunicatioi>s are more difficult. Other pot^»**ft. sv^rvision 
problems, such as more' work stafts, stops, ^ changeovers, W unresponsive and 
uftcooperativfe employees, do not ,m4terialize, 'and vere only ikrequ^ntly r^sed 
by non-^users (see Table ^1) • . ^ - , * ^ * 



} 
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Table 21. ^oqplanatdons for Worse Supervision fbr Tiqc Conparcd 

to Full Tine Workers i ' ' ' ' 



^■^lanaWc 



'on 



Perceat of All Reasons 



4' 65 



^More work/worker s'chedirXitig required or more difficult 
^^^wdrk/worker scl|y^itig 

H^e oozteinications required or more difficult to comaanicate , 23 \ 

5 



I Mdr^votk starts^ stops, and changeovers 
Vrai^tlme workers are ^Id^ responsive, cooperative 



rource: Open-ended responses of vork unit suprervlsors and emploTmenc 
experts **ln using and non-using companies j n «^57. ^ 



.ERIC 



46 



4 



The^poieAtial for' reduced overtime through the use of part tipe^ employment 
is.a large incentive 'to use it,- But many nonr:users do not 'foresee this benefit. 

In^principle, i^t is often suggested that en?>loyers. could tise part time ea- 
pl6yme^i 'instead of paying ovtrtiine to pfull £line employees', especially for staf- 
fing expended hours or meeting peak fietoind in liervice organizatiyns (such^as, 
banks), or fpr covering the jpartial shift often required in iaanufactui^g- .This . 
reseearch suggests that* such savings are copamon with part time enqpXoyment and a 
significant advantage to its ii^e^^ .... ^ ' ' * . 

^ Qpb<?omes'^ana gmlanations . A large majority users — 68 percent of work 
ianit s^e^vlsors^^^ employraent*'e3q?e'rts — rat^ part time^ enplgyment as 

Abetter;' tfe«^^ time because it enables .them to 'a^vpid scheduling overfe^me. Oyer 
Saif beMe^^fese outcomes are important and have*" quantitative ^measures of then. 



Spl^ij^l; it ii unlikely that overtime^wj^gs are an 'in- 

^ smp^B^i^. 

l>^iiP.t c 



"c^tiAl^eVlSr^^ti^ time^ en^loyment by other empflBTri^* Only, a third 

of the nor^^usl^ry^^jIp^Pt^^ expected overtime savings to be a^<jPP.t of part time 
. empl<>ymeht • 7 \ 'Y' " ' f , ' 

^ ' ' ^ ' . ^'^^ 

Although ov^rtp.me savJings were common for all categoties of users, they were 

raore ^ikely^e be* experienced in^white collar jobs ^nd administrative work activi- 

•ties thani. iff blu^ collar jobs ' and ^/ranufdcturing activities (see Table 22 

Equi|«>ent and Facilities , ' 



In most c^es, the utiXization of equipment and facilities- is unchanged ' 
by thjs use of part^,time employment and does not/explain its use. When these .j 
consideratiQn& axe decisively better or worse,' they are equally a^ likely to , 
be a 'benefit as a cos£, ai^d so ho general direction of influence can be^ pre- 
dicted. , ' » ^ * 

r-It 'hai5 been claimed that partf time en^loyment^ can increase machine time 
or otherwise extend thJ utilization of capital equipment. For example, sched-, 
'uliilg part time workers at either ^arly or late hoi^ps, as irfi a second mini-, 
shift, enables space ^ and equipment to be q^ed Idngejr each day. On the other 
hand, part, time vscheduling could add to equipment needs, including offices, 
de^s, typewriters, or tools, if duplication i^ needed for split jobs. 

^ Outcomes ^d Ex{)lanations . 'Neither more efficient utilization of facili- ' . 
ties nor its opposite, increased eqxiipmerit needs,- is a usual e3q>erience with 

'part time employment. For the most part, part time enployntent does not affect 
the u^e of eq\4pment' and, facilities. It is not a dfecisibn variable and does 
jiot 'explatin' the use" of part-time enployment in the iaajority of cases. But 
when there 4;S An effect, whether better or worse, it is iii{>ortant— 67 percent 

' of . llrork unitJpuperyisors and 79 percent .of enployment* eiqperts req^d those 
differenoes^Ss important:. The likelihood of . favorable^'equipment da^riencfes 
may }>e slightly higher for white collar than- for blue collair occxjpations. ,Bqth 
work unit stjpervisors and eD$l"oyinent eiqperts conc\ir In these result^, and the) 
eacpectations of non-users 'Are' similar to the* exjj^riences of users. Thus only ^ 
a *small number* of , non-users are constrained from adopting parj: time employment 
due to equipment and facilities,- almost none are encouraged, to' adopt it (see 
Table ?3). . ^ - . ' . ' ^ 



Table 22. tWcrtime Payments under Part Time Conipared to Fuli 
Tiise gmplQjnaent ^ ^ " ^ 7 

' , • ^fetter Equal ^ Worse 

Data Source T (percent of responses) 



User's Experiences 



c Unrlf Tin it Siioervisor 
Eoployaent Expert 


68 


29* 

, - 22 


3 

• 3 


Non-User's Expectations 
Worl^ Unit.Supervisoif 
j^loyiaent Expert . 


. . 25. 


55 

54: 


, 10 
21 


Occupation includes :^ 

White pcillar 
Blue Collar 


^72 


24 
. 4^ 


4 

0 ' 


Work Activity includes:^ 








Administration 
Manufacturing 


80 

——' r ■ 


? .15 


5 



Notes: See Table *3 for sample sizes. ' differences ^between 
' usefs' experiences and non-users' expectations are 

statistically significant at a 10*' according to a clji- 

square test on Better vs. Equal oY Worse. 
^ Data source is work unit s'upervisors in 39 user companies; 

since some employers have part time workers in both 

occupations and work activities-, sdme overlap -occurs , and 

differences may^be greater fhan reported^j* ' 



Table 2 3. Equipment and Facilities Outcoaes foj: Part Tiae 
Coupared to Full Ti^jae EnpIoyBLent 



Data Source 



Better Equal Worse 

(percent of responses) 




User's Experiences 
Work Unit Supervisors 
Exa?i.oyiant Expertd^ 

Ron-Oser's Eiq)ectation3^ 
Work Unit Supervisors 
Enploymant Experts \ 



18 


61 


21 


14 


iC 


H 


5 


70 


• 25 


4 


63 


33 



Occupation Includes 

White Collar 
• Blue Collar 



• a. 



25 
6 



54- 
17 



Zl 
18 



Bote: See, Table 3 for saople sizes and Table 20 for 
Note 'a'. * ' 



D, Nummary of Findings 



Taking into account all job performance, personnel** administration, and 
work management .experiences, the net effect is a weak positive economic outcome 
for pi^rmement part time employment; on the average, there is a small net bene- 
fit. A few of the outcomes cohstitutejweak incentivea to use part time employ- 
. ^ment, but they are nqt compelling. They are'reduced overtime costs ^ increaised * 
productivity, reduced cQjsenteeism, reduced wage costs, amd to' a lesser extent, > 
reduced fringe benefit costs- But many other outcomes' either are not atfected 
by part time enployment , e.g., e*guipment and facilities Requirements , co-worJcer 
relationships, cind training requirements, or are jinpredattable because .they 
generate benefi1:s as frequently as costs 

availability, reoruitment, and tur^iovei? oF part time workers: No 
pose sl^ng economic costs on the emplayer. V2u:ied)les suspected of causi-ng 
problems — recordkeeping, supervision, promotability , and loyalty — actxially 
have. little negative effect. .Overal'l, 'most of the p'erf or^nante , administrative, 
and management outcoihes for part time employment ar^ frequently^ not different 
from those of full time ''employment. jWhen they "at^ different, ^employers fre- 
q\jently do not see them as inqportamt (see Chart 2) • 



IThese* unpredictable outcomes are the 

outcomes^im- 



jOf course there are a lot of negatiiie e3q>ectations about the 'benefits 
and costs o% part time eit5>loyment -^Diong enp layers who do not use it. The 
.chief -ificonomic constraint against its use is expect ation^^ o f high turnover, 
e3cpected costs that mattef^are protelemjff^with supervision and recordkeeping, 
high training costs, low troductivitiy,' and wor^e prbmofeability than for full 
tinte workers. E:q>ected -unfavorable results with absenteeism and recruiting, 
are lesser constraints. Non -users- expeb^, nevertheless that both overtime 
and fringe benefit costs are adveintages of part time enploymentf (see Chart 3) 



Other 



^ The use vs. non-use of part time enployment camnot be explained by epo- ' ' 

nomic benefits and costs 'alone. Not i^fily are^ outcomes frequen*tly the same* for 
part and full time employments (or not impo'rtcmt if they are different), but for sev- 
eral outcomes, non-user e:q>ect^tidns are in rough agreement with' user experi- 
ences. This is the case ^or overtime costs (incentive) , loyalty (a weak con- 
straint) , availability (unpredictable) , an$3 co-worker relationships .emd equip- 
■Mt emdo facilities, (no effect). Th§y also agree on the direction of influence 

liot the strength of that influence in the ca3i^s of fringe benefits- (posi- 
tiive) , ahd si^ervision, recordkeeping, eind prOtetahili-ty (negative). 

\* The most inportant economic outcome in ,e^laining the use vs. non-\ase'- of 
part time enployment is productivity — users e:^rienx:e' it as a benefit, but ^ 
non-^sers eo^c^it to be a cost. This divergence is tru6, to A Xesser degree, 
for at>sen^t;eeism. \ In addition, non-nosers do not recognize possibilities for 
Wage cost .savings With part time employment, and they are* ppMwhat le;ss Jikely 
to' foresee overtinA^avings (see Chart 4). ^ , , . ^ 

The industry of the^nployer usually does .not affect the 'benefits and costs 
of part time employment, but the occupation of the part-time enployee often does. 
However, neither major occupational group — white colla,r office workers vs*- blue' 
colleuT' production workers — has am overall edge. White collar part time workers • 
{m4inly clerical) appear to surpa&e blxie collar on two job perfolffiiiTc^ variables, 
.—'turnover and absenteeism — and on two management variables — overtime cQsts apd 
equipment and facilities ^ casts. On the other hand, blue collar p^rt time workers 
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Chart 2". 



of Paxt 



Sunonary of users* Experiences with Bentifita and Costa 
^Time Employmertt/. Their Importance, ihd Their Effect on rho 
UseTf Part tifne Employjnent . . , 



^ne fit/Cost Variable 



Ejqperieijcej 
Part Time vs. 
Full Time • 



Important to 
Decision to 
Use Part Tiitke 



Effect on Use 

of Part 
Eigplbyinent 



Jdtk Performance 

Productivity 
jflTumover ' 
^ Absentee i^p 

Pronotability 

Loyalty 

Co-Workgr Relationships 

Personnel Administration 
Availability 
Kecrmtin<i 

Training . 
Recordkeeping 
Wage costs 
- Fringe benefits 



Equal 
Mii^d 
Equal 
Equal 
Equal 
Equal 



or Better^ 

or Better 
or Worse 
or Worse 



Mixed 
Mixed 
Equal 

Equal or Wor;^e. 
Equal, or Better* 
Equal or Better^ 



Usually 

Half the time 

Half the time 

Seldom^) 

Seldom 

Seldom 



Usually 

Half the time^ 

Seldom^ - 

Seldom^ 

Half the time 

Seldom 



Weak incentive 
Unpredictab4.e 
Weak^ incentive. 
Little effect 
Little effe'ct 
No effect 



Unpredictable 
Unpredictable 
No effect • 
Little effect 
Weak incentive. 
Little effect 



Work Management 
Sxapervision ) 
overtime costs 
Equipment 



Equal or»Worse 

Better 

j:qual 



Seldpmb 
Usxaally 
Usually 



Little: .effect 
Inpentive 
No effect 



awork unit supeirvisors are less positive than employment everts, 
bwork unit sx:?)ervisors attach more importance than employment experts. 
cwork unit 'supervisors are nvore positive than employment experts. 



Source: Tabfes 3 through ^3. 



* m 

(operatives and lai^s) may have an advantage on three quite- imporl^t person 
•hel administration viriables— availability , recruiting, and wa^ costs. No.dif 
ferences are found on productivity. Part time workers who ^^^'^^^ ^ 

their other role are occasionally superior to students, especially in turnover 

and absenteeism (see Chart 5). ' , ' . , " : 

* ., _ > ' 

These results mean that if- part time employees are hous.ewives in clerical 
lobs, reduced turnover comparea to full , time employees becomes, a clear benef?.t. 
Of part time emp-loyment and an incentive to use it, rather than being unpredic- 
table. For students in blue cdllaCr jobs, turnover becomes a cost. These re-^ 
suits also mean that availability and recruiting are likely to be- incentives 
. to lae part time employment in operative and laborer jobs, rather than mixed 
in their effects. ' ^ ' .f . . • 
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VChart i. Sunanary of Expecta-tions of Non-Users About Benefits amd Cpsts 
of"^rt Time Employraent, Their Importance, and Their Effec^ 
pri Non-U3e j^f Part Time En5)loyment 















A • 








E35>ectation ; 
Part Time vs. 


Import amt 
Decisions 


to 

Not* 'to 


Effect on Noit^ 
Use of Part Time 



Benefit/Cost Variable 



Full Time 



Use Part Time 



Employment 



Job P^formzuice f 
Prodi*tivity 
Turnover 
Absenteeism 
Promcrtability 
Loyalty 

Co-Worker relationships 



Eq\iar or Worse 
Worse 

Eqxial or Worse 
Worse^ 

Equal. or Worse 
EqiiaY 



Usually 

Usually 

Half the €ime 

Half the time 

Seldom 

Seldom * 



'Constraiint 
Constreiint * 
Cons^aint 
Constradnt 
Little effect 
No effect 



Personnel Administration 
Availability 
Recrxaiting / 
Training 
Recordkeeping 
Wage costs « 
s Fringe benefits 



Mixed 

Equal "or Worse \ 
E?iual or Wor;se 
Equal or Worse 
Equal 

EqXial or Better 



Half the time 
•Harf the time 
.Usually 
Usually 
No dita * 
Half the time 



yppt'e\iLctable 
Constraint 
Constraint * 
Constrednt 
No effect ^ 
Incentive 



ck Management 
S\4)ervision 
Overtime costs 
Equipment 



Equal or. Worse 
E;qual or Better 
Equal 



Usually 

Half the time 

usually 



'Constraint 
Incentive 
No effect^ 



^ork unit s\^rvisors are less positive than en:5>loyment expert^. 
'Source; Tables 3 through 23. • • 

*■ , ^ * 

^ Three qualifications aire necessarry/ First, although the .economic outcome 
for part time enploytnent appears ot the average to l?e a^ small net benefit, the 
experiences of an individual user company may be substantially more positive 
on any one o'f the individual economic outcomes. ' Cpnversely, not all the bene- 
fits may be obtained. There is considerable variation in\e)q>eriences f«om 
user to user* ^ « 

Second, although users e^qperience positive econ6mic benefits, on balance, 
it does not follow that non-users would necessarily reap the same benefits. 
Obtaining economic benefits depends in part on the job and the characteristics 
•of the worker, as reported in this chapter. It also depends, on a contoination 
o^ other factors, including work technolo^ and labor market conditions, as is 
reported in succeeding chapters. ' ^ 

Tl)ird, all these results must be taken with caution becatise they are based 
on a small seUnple and because thej study is exploratory. - , ^ 
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Chart '4. Summary of Effects 
En^loyroent on 
to Use' It 



Decision 



Benefits and CostsH^f P^rt Time 
by Users and Non-Users Whethv 



Effect on Decision 



User 



Non-User 



Weak Incentive 



No Effect 



Weak cQHStraint 



Constraint ^ 



Unpredictab le 



Overtiiae costs 
Productivity 
Absenteeism 
Wage costs 
Fringe benefits 

Equipment 
Relationships - 
Training. 

Loyalty 
Promotability 
Recordkeeping 
Supervi^i^ 



Availability 

Recr\aiting 

Turnover 



Overtime costs 
Fringe benefit^ 



Equipment 
Relationships 
Wage costs 

Loyalty - 



Absenteeism 

Recruiting 

Productivity 

Training 

Recordkeeping 

Promotability^ 

S\3i>erv4.siori 

Turnover 



Availaft'lity 



^Source:. Charts 2 and 3, 
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Chart 5. Suxnmary" of Effects of Occupation, Work Activity, and Student vs* 
Housewife Role ofi Benefit^ and Costs. of Part Time En^loyment ' 



Occ\:?)ation 



Better Experiences for 
White Collar ^'TJ.ue Collar 



Turnover 
Absenteeism 
Recordkeeping* 
Overtime 'costs 
Equipment 



Availability 

Recruiting 

Loyalty 

Wage costs 

Fringe benefits 

Supervision 



No \ 
Differences'" 

Productivity 

Promotability 

Training 



No data 

Relationships 



Work Activity 



Better Experiences for 
Administration Manufacturing 



Absenteeism 
Overtime 



Availability ^ 
Rfifcruiting 
fringe benefits 



No 

Differences 

Productivity 

Turnover 

Promotability 

Loyadty 

Recordkeeping 

Training 

Wage costs 

Equipment 

Supervision 



No data 
Relationships 



Student vs. Housewife Role 



Better Experiences for 
student Housewife 

Turnover 
Absenteeism 
. Loyalty 



Diffflltices 

Productivity 

Avail2±>ility 

Recruiting 

PrcHftOtability 

Training 

Recordkeeping 

Wage costs * 

Fringe benefits 

Supervision 

Overtime 

Elquipment 



No data 



Relationships 



Source: Tables 3 through 23. 
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CHAPTEll'IV. W^RK TECHNOLOGY AND EXTERNAL FORCES: 
HOW THEY AFFECT PART TIME EMPLOyMEN^ 

The usfe or non-use of permanent part tire employment might be e^lained by 
the natxire of the work to be done and the work setting. It is coamnonly believed . 
that part time en^loyment is Suitable for some jobs but not others, a3>d more ap- 
propriate for* sore work settings than others. These hypotheses are tested in 
this chapter. 

Work technology has two separate but related meanings in this study. One 
refers to the technology o£ the job task — the-nature of the job and wh^t it' 
takes to *.do it. Exan^les of job technologies include requirerents f o|| teant- 
workv co-worker cooperation, commxini cation, training, supervisory sv5)port^ su- 
pervisbry responsibility, policy making responsibility, and prcA)lem ^Solving. 
Job teAnology also refers to^ characteristics of the job such as repetitive- 
ness,\8tress, discrete task^, and continuous process or service ^operations. 

. - ' <j • 

*«ie other reaning of technology refers to the -technology of Jbhe work unit 
and to the extejjiftl .demands made on it. Ear exanple, work unit technologies 
refer to the time pJttern of demand for the 4utput of the work unit, s.uch as 
extended hours of operation or cyclical demand. It also refers to work or worker 
scheduling cbn^lexities, a non-standard size of workload, special projects, and^ 
tHe Vate of change in the work unit. 



A. Suggestions from Previous Research 

There are two sets^of reasons why 'work technology is thought to affect the 
use of part time employment. Fi'rst, part tire employment is used more frequent- ■ 
ly in some industries and occupations than in others. Second, previous studies 
have attempted to idehtify specific work technologies for which ^part time em- 
ployrrtent 'is more vsJ less suited. ^ 

Occupational and Industrial Usage Patterns . Occupationally , the maximum- 
use of part time enployment of woren occurs among sales workers and service 
woikers, where 18.0 percent and 16.1 percent, respectively, are part time year 
around workers. The minimum use for woren is amortg operatives where only 5.0 
percent are part time year around workers. For ren the range is from a .high of 
9.0 percent *for service workers and 7.9 percent for laborers to a Xow of 1.6 
percent for ci^^ workers and 2.2 percent for managers and administrator^. Thus 
the high use ^H|)ations, relatively speaking, have 3^ tires more part tire work- 
ej^s than the^^B|use occupations in the case of woren, and 5h tires more in the 
case of men. ^Hpstrially,^jfe disparit^r is even greater.^ Part tire year around 
Woren workers^^ount forJf^Q percent of all women workers in private households 
and 15 !2 percent of all ^l^n workers in wl|olesale an^ retail trades, but only - 
2.9 percent in durabl^^|^ds manuf acturing-r-a 9 to i gap at the extrere. For' 
ren, pa^t tire yeff around workers account for 7.8 percent of all workers in 
wholesale and retail trades , and only 1.0 percent in durable gdods manufacturing 
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and .7 percent in mining-an 11 to^l gap.l The uneven^^s in the incidence of 
part time year around employment may reflect supply side aval labilities of part 
time workei^, but previous studies suggest.it majc-instead be a demand side, 
techno logy -based result. • ^ 

• Apprn pr^ate Work Technologies . Those job technologies which previous studies 
have slaggested are especially Appropriate for Q^rt time ^^Pl^V^^^^^^i^S 
cwte tasks, repetitive work, and stressful work. Discrete tasks means tasks 
thai have a clea£r beginning and e)id and are "relatively self-contained e..g. . 
6onducting a laboratory test, typing manuscript^ processing a payroll, exam- 
ining an insurance claim) . Part time en?)loyment may be well suited to these 
jobs because they, have minimum supenrision and communication requirements 
(which "are sometimes problems with Rart time employment) and ^^^''TfJfL'lL^ 
minimally affected by work start-ups and stops. Repetitive work (fdtad in many 
clerical jobs) and stressful work (either mentally taxing or f^'^^^^'^'^l'^ '^^f, 
ing) ought to be suited to part time employment because work, done in short blocks 
of time will provide fresher, less bored, less fati^, and more alert workers. 

Work unit technologies' which are thought, suited to part time , employment in- 
clude cyclical demand and extended hours of operation. Cyclical demand refers « 
to regular peaks and troughs over the day or week, in the demand for th,e product 
or service of the work unit. Extended hour3 of operations refers to hours of 
business beyond normal daytime weekday hours. Cyclical demand ^^^.^f ^"f!^... 
hours are illustrated ^y banks or retail stores which have heavy "^^^f ^ . . 
and evening or weekend openings. Work units which . 

be especially amenable to part time employment because it 7°^<i^«»^]r!^rk Sad" 
better match the size of their work force to the varying size of their 
in general, since goods can be produced for inventory or stock whereas services 
cannot, uneven demand for services is more likely to make part time employment 
.•economically advantageous than is uneven demand for goods. This f^^^^^^^"^ 
addition to work technology, may explain the greater use of part time employment 
in. service industries than in manufacturing industries.^ 

The major job technology which previous studies suggest is not ,4>propriate 
for part time employment is continuous work flow: continuous process. as in 
assembly line manufacturing, continuous service as with sbme customer contacts 
'(such as inside or telephone sales jobs), and coiftinuous si^ervision .as in some 
•management and administrative jobs. The use of part time ^1°^^?^^^" 
uous work flow- technologies may cause disruptions and scheduling di"^^^^^^^^ 
an<#may thus in5>air the quality of work done or service provided. In the case 
of managers, cohtinubus availability may be required, with coordinatiop and 
follow-through responsibilities that may be harder to do under part time em- 
ployment. ^ 

TWO other job technologies for which part time employment may be iTL-suited 
are requirements "for extensive communication and teaniwork with co-workers. 



^e source is U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1976. 
2we -are indebted to John Owen for this poilit. 
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Because part time workers are not always present, comm'jni cations and teamwork 
may suffer. Finally, part time eirployment may be incompatible with requ4.re- 
iients- for. extensive training, which is less profitable for an emplpyer to pro- 
vide to "a part time worker. 



'■' B. Work Technology and the Use of Part Time Employment 

The incidence of each jot and work unit technology is reported in this 
section, both for users and non-userg, of -part time eii?)loyment. The objective 
is to determine if users have dif^<Srent technologies from non-users. In addi- 
tion,- users were asked (open-ended) why they use part time en«)loyment, and 
non-users were similarly asked ^hy they do not use it." These answers are in- 
terpreted 'in terms of work technology. The findings permit provisional con- 
clusions about the role of work technology in explaining the use or non-use of 
part time employment. Because the sample is small and.thte findings based on 
respondents' opinions, the conclusions must be regarded as suggestive. 

Techn^oqy of the Job Task ' 

Th o job task technology which nost favors the use of part time employment 
is discrete job taks. Those "technologries which discourage its use are contin- 
uous process operat\ns and supervisory responsibility. Several other technolo- 
gies previously thou\t ill-suited to part time employment, such as teanuork 
and heavy superVisory\upport , are in ^ct not ii^compatible. » 

Three job task techiXogies occur in most of the part time jobs studied: 
.the work is routine and repe^bitij^ (items 1 and 2 in Table 24 below) , teamwork 
and help frrdm co-workers is required (items 3 and 4) , and job tasks are dis- 
crete (item 5). Routine and repetitive work arid discrete job tasks are expect- 
ed job tecl^noldgies for part time employment, but teamwork and co-worker help 
are not. Nevertheless, they are very often present in part time employment. 
'The meaning given to teamwork by employers ^is quite broad, however, "^d not 
restricted to mean, literally ,a work group) . Extensive- supervisory support and 
gviid^ce is required in part time jobs over half the time ' (items 6 and 8), and - 
over half of all part time jobs require 'problem solving, alteit with clear cut 
emswers (items 9 emd 10) . ' m 

All these job technologies, with one exception, are also fouijd anong com- 
parable full time jobs in^similar occupation^, and so they do not dijptinguish 
part time from full time employment. Howev&r, discrete job tasks are found 
feianificantly more often in part time thin in con?)arable full time jobs, and 
Biay therefore help explain the utfe or non-Use of part time en?)loyoent'. 

Continuous process work technology is"- found in half of all the part time 
jobs studied; this casts doubt on the beUef that. the two are inconpatible. 
Yet continuous process job .technology is significantly less frequenrt among part 
time than among full time jobs at similar, occupational levels, and thus it - ^ 
appears to discourage the use of part time employment. "... 

Job technologies which are usually not found in ^part time work are '.policy 
making responsibility, uncertainty about how to do the job," and supervisory 
responsibility (items 23, 22, 'and 21 in Table 24).. Likewise, the former. two 
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Table 



24. Job Technologies of Part Time and Full Time Jobs in Similar Occupations ' 



Job Technology 



P.ercent of 
All Part 
Time Jobs 



Percent of Pull 
Time Jobs in Sim- 
ilar Occupation 



1. 
2. 
3. 

■s. 

6. 



8. 
• 9. 
10. 

11. 

13. 

14. 

16. 
1*7. 

18. 
19. 

2C. 
21. 
22. 
23. 



The work can be broken down into routine steps. 
The work is repe.titive. 

Workers cannot easily^ complete their tasks without 
help from their co-workers; 

Tesunwork is used. 

Job tasks are discrete. 

Workers cannot easily complete their tasks without 
' guidance or direction from supervisors. 
More than one' worker works on a given task from 

beginning to end. 
Extensive supervise^ support is required. 
Problem solving is required. " - 
Problems with clear-cut methods of working but 

answers are firequently solved. • --^ 

The work is continuous pro^ss.* 
Company-paid training is required. 
Workers must frequently comnunicate -with others 

to complete their tasks. 
The job involves mental or physical stress. 
Extensive internal communication is required. 
The image of the* job or worker is important. 
Sup^isors must watc^ even the best employees do 

th'eir-work to ensure the work goes smoothly. 
Extensive external conanunicition is required. ^ 
Workers are isolated so that communication is ' 
' limited. 

The work iS dirty. ^ 
The job ijicludes supervisory responsibility. 
There i,s uncertainty about Jiow to do the job. 
• The job includes policy making responsibility. 



"86 


AO 


82 




. 79 


80 


— _ 
77 




74 




/ It 


73". 


64 
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56 


en 


55 


67 


54 


79 


46 


50 - 


45 


47 






44 




^ 41 


60 


36 




35 


33 






33 


5 ' 


28 


47 




30 




■ 55 


11 , 


104 


^ 10 


'20 " 



Notes: The source is wOrk unit supervisors (n, = 39 for users (Column 1); 
n = 29 for non-users (Column 2)). 

* indicates the 'difference' between part time and full time jobs is statistically 
significant at a < .10 according to a chi square test. , ^ . ^ 



bind, is fS^d in over1.alf the^ full tinje jobs in these occupations, and thus 
distinguishes "part time from full time eirployment. 



All Other, job technologies are found in part .time jobs with moderate 
freqijencies^. Tradining and extensive internal communication , previously thou^t 
to" be inappropriate for part- time employment, are found in. 46 percent and 41 
percent of tfae eases, respectively. These frequencies are somewhat lower than 
for full time j6bs, but- not significantly so. Part time' jobs in "the sample were 
characterized by stress 44 percent of the time, which is not much more frequent 
than full' time jog's. , 

Another technology classification scheme (Thon^json, 1967) which 
reinforces the^e results shows that of ' all part time jobs studied, over half 
are long-linJc^d (typical mass production assembly operations where part A has 
to be finished beforfe part B ^ah begin)', a thipd are mediating (linking of 
customers and employees to accon^lish a fairly stand|Lrdized aeration such" 
as bank tellers, sales people, telephone operators), and only 10 percent are . 
intensive technologies (applying a variety of techniques to conplex problems, 
as in professional or managerial work) . Although they are not identical con- 
cepts, thQ ftequerfcy . of the long-linked technology cind continuous process 
work previously reported is nearly the same ^ for part time jobs* 



Table 2 5. Technology of Part Time Jobs 





Percent of All 


Technology ' 


Part Time Jobs 


Long linked (mass production assembly operation) 


55 


Mediating "(linking customers and employees) 


3S 


Intensive (complex problem ^solving) 


10 ♦ 


Total . ^ ' 1 

* 


100 



Notes: The so^jrpe is work unit supervisors in 29 companies. See 
for further,. explanation of these technologies ^and their definitions siimmarized 
above. 

Work Unit Technology 

Cyclical demand for the output of the work unit favors the use of paxt 
time employment. - . ' ^ . , ' , - 

One work unit technology — cyclical demand for output^ — is usually present 
when there are^art time enployees. This supports the belief that using part 
time workers eneibles a better fit between the size of the work^^orce and the 
amount of work to be done. However, many non-user work tmits also have, cyclical 
demand, so that it-^does not compeL the use of paftrt time eirployment . \ 

A non-stemdard size of work load (mesuiing that the work to be done an the 
job Is \jsually less than or more than an eight hour a d^y or 40 hour a week job) 
is reported by just fewer than half the employers who use part time workers. 
But ij: is reported significantly less often »by non-users, aj\d thus it is a work ^ 
unit technology which distinguishes users from non-users. It is further evidence 
that part time enployment aids in fitting the work force to tl:^^ size of the work 
load. ' ' ' " 
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Extended hours 'of operati,on, thought , to be|e^p^i.aliy*^pTopriate for part 
time ein>loyinent, occur ' in just over a tHird^f^he work unj-ts/in 'yi^saniple 
which use part time workers. While thia^J^a. surprisingly small nyMKx, it may 
be due- to the exclusion enterpris^-ln the retail sales Industry and thus not 
representative (see Table 26) . S ' ' . . / 



'other work unit technologies which were measured include conplex scheduling, 
special projects, 4nd' rapid change in the work unit. Complex sch^ulin^ refers 
to production and labor sch^duliftg in which the codrdinatipn'of w<jrkers, machines, 
and raw* materials is difficulty, as in some f^ication.or assentoly work. Special 
projects refers not to temporary -assignments but rather td a usual w^k acti^fl-ty 
which' consists of a flow of .projects which differ from. each' other,, such as a ' 
succession of government contracts. Papid change . in ^Jhe work unit refers*^ to 
either changes in production processes o-r* to changes in personnel or orgafliza- ^ 
tional structure, as might be true in scientific or fast growing companies. 

♦ These work unit technologies may either favor or' hinder part time en?)loy'- • 
ment. The flexibility and fine tuning wj^ich part time employment provides might 
make complex- scheduling e^feier, but the availability Of . part time workers Tsince 
many are students or housewives] t» fit .into '^ecific labor tim^ schedules may 
prevent their use. The same flexibility may S.sO encourage part time en^xloynsSnt 
wheo work units have special. Eroj-edts, but on the other hand special projects • 
may requite frequent trainin^g which discourages part tme employment. * 
changes may'^ conducive to part time emplcjyment, especially at high ^occt^4:iq|al 
levels, because of enhanced cros^^-^fertilizatipn of ideas stemming from^^arger 
and more dive^e collection of ett^loye.es. But unstable organizatiom|rthay avoJ.d ^ 
part time eiraployees if they are less well socialized into' th^ organftation and 
.hence h*ve less predictable or trustworthy behavior, which. is critical wherf ^ 
fdrmal stfucfC^^a^es^re changeable. * * 

Both coitplex schedules and special projects ^ire characteristic of mpre ' 
than half the work units ^ith part time workers, Vhile isapid change ^ applies to 
a third.. Sone occurs with s-ignif icantly different frequeocies among nofi-user 
work unitls, and thus ti|esa--^^k unit technologies do not e^^laih the use or 
non-\^'e of part time en^loym^nt. " - 

JTable '26 . Technology of the Work Unit in Work Units Using Not* Using 

Part Time Ei^jfoyeeS. ^ - . * . 



I 



" ~ \ • Percent-^f A11|4l" 'Percent of 'All 
Technology - * , . , ^ ^ Uni^ Non-User Work Units 
* ■■ . I 1 ' — ^ — ? — 

• • , i ' ' . ' . ' . \ * ' ' 

Cyclical demand fbr output of the -unit * ' 79 - 65- 

Complex sched'uling of ^work gr workers 59 ' 45 

Special projects are undertaken* * .55 ^ . 40 

. Size* of^ work Idad is not stcuidard full time* 43 s II * 

y Extended hours of operation of work unit ^37 20 ' \ 

Rapid, change in^wojrfc linit ^0 ^ 35 ^ * 40 

' ^Notes: The source isf'work unit supervisors in 39 useip^'1SGr3r 2*0 non-user cofnpa;iies. 
'♦indicates a statistically significant difference between users and non-users 
at a. <.10 according to a chi'^sqiare test. • . . . * 



Why is Part Time Etnployment Used^or Not Useu r ^ . • ^ . 

J based on work technology are ^tJmK^^fregu#nt explanations which 
pmpltotjets dffer for their use of ^ part time^/^oyment. Usa^e permits a better' 
fit tet^eenl the. size of thfe laJ^r input and the size of the workload and solves 
scheduling problems. , , , . . 



The opei>^lnded responses of employers to an Initial question on why they 
use or dd not use part time enployment are oventfielmingly .cast- in terms of work-"^ 
technology. Mostijen^loyers J85 percent) use part time employment in part ^ 
cause it permits' them to solve a scheduling problem by better fitting the afce • 
of thei^ labor input to the size of their work load. These situations a;:e al- 

v iustrated%y cyclical demand, coni>lex' scheduling , non-sta|u3ard size of wo^k, load^ 

^ihd extended hburs of operation. ** • 

The second major reason which "enployers offer for their us^ of part time em- - 
ployment^is that it permits labor compensation costs to be minimized, either. via 
^ smaller tot41 base wages/ less overtime, or smalter fringe benefit payments . Al- 
' thou^h-js^^ the enplojrers offered at least one of these reasons, no single 'on^ 
of "theZ/S^Nj^fered by more than a quarter of all employers.' Of course, labor 
con?>€nMti^ o&6ts may be reduced by accon^li^hi^g a better fit be^een the siz^ i: 
of -the^rk'load Wd the size Of the tabor input- ' But 6npl6yers are less likely 
to thinkfi^l ter^-of labo^ cost savings than they are to think directly -in terms 
' of schedfl^ing problems .and wo^ load mainagement. 

Labor a^apply coftditions~eit%f that part time workers were abundantly avail- 
able ^r that full time workers were hard to get— were occasionally important. 
C^ tffe^ averager about two separate reasons were of *red for .using part time, em- ^ 
^loyroent. The opinion^ of work unit Supervisors correspond very closely witl) 
f Jthose-of enployment^^g^erts. (see Table 27). 

''Among non-usprs J:he "no perceived need" response wtoich occurred 54 percent . 
,of ,the time is perhaps tied to the ^abs'ence of work techM^ogies whidh give rise ^ 
t<5 scheduling problems ^ Non-users quefied in this* stud^^ave n<Jt so much decid- 
ed against -^^part time eir|)loyTnent ^ they have never felt any coii5>ellixig4peed to • 
try It.. ' ' , - - ^ 

Joias Not Sxiited to Par1» Time Enployment - ' , 

Most employers believe management -and supervisory jobs are not suj.tea 
to part time employment due mainly to jpJb requirements such as H:ontinuity ^ 
'and continuous availability • - • . "... 

The relatioAship between work technology 'and the use .of ^art time employ- 
uient — heavy in some occupations ^nd very light in others — may be a supply side 
phenomenon (the Corkers are not acvailable for certain jobs) t)r a clfemand 'siiie 
phenomenon ^employers do not want part time workers, in certain jobs) 'In the 
pa#ticvlar la^e of managers and administrators, very^ few of whom are part time 
en?Tloy^es, the evidence is that it is a demand side phenomertoh dependent on 
the technology of the 'job task, v . * W » - " 

^his finding is 'qui te different from the Euroj^an experience^ of the ^^fip 
when wide^read labor shortages moti]|ated a rapid increase in part time eiT5)lo^nt^ 



Tabie 27. Reasons Why Part Time Employment Is. Use'd or Not Used 



Reaspfv 



Percent of Employers 



Users 



Fit lalbor force to ifork load . 85 

Reducej total l2QDQr%otr5)ensation tosts 56 

Minimize total ba^e -wages ' ^ 26 

^ ^ Reduce overtime wage^ 15 

^Pfeeduce fringe be'iaefit costs • v 15 

Labor supply — many part time or few 

full time workers . , 13 

Avdid pe:fsonn4l ceilrhgs - 5 

pther ' * 31 

TOTAL . > " 190 

tton-Usiers \ ' / ^. *' 

No perceived.^ need^^ 54 

Labor union influence 13 

Laboi: supply — hard to get part time . 13 
Work load' or scheduling does ngt fit 

with part time [ , ^ 

-Other' * . ^ - / - - • 17 

TOTAL * ' ^ 100 



Souroe: Open-^nde* questions asked of employment experts .in 42 users 
- * * ail d*^6^on- user companies. 

■ ■• ■ ■ ■ . ' ■• ■ 



' * A .large mafpr^ty of employment experts—about '82 percent overall. (bot± 
users ind non-users) -^agree that there are some jobs in their conpahy which they 
would be~ reluctant to offer, on a part time basis, (this confiAls earlier findings 
e.g'. , ILO 1963, Klein 19e5, Hallkire 1968). A majority also agree that managers 
and supe^rvisoirs^are jobs t;hat fall in that tosuited catTSgory. .H^ever, fewe^r 
wojjjvfcit supervisors— ^5 'p^cent-- judge part time en?)iQyment ^suited to man- . 
a^msnt jobs than do compan^en5>loyment«*e^6rts _ " , 



The Effects "pf Work Tecbnology-.- on the Benefits 
. and Co^£s of Part Time Engloyment ■ 

< — ' . 

■ Do job and work unit technologies affect euBPioyerg ' experiences witlj part / 
time employment? Do they .alter the benef it^ and costs ,of using part time work- 
ers? THe'sfe (^estions-.are er:5>lored- by analyzing the^ f reque^icy of better vs. 
worse experienc'es- ^or part time, compared to full time workers in the presence 
Vid.in th**- absence of -each relevant job and work unit technology. Becau$S the 
santele size is- small, only simple associations can>e sygg^sfed. , _ - 

f . 4 ■ *' 



effects on Job Performanc e ' ' ^ ' . ^ - 

JoJb performahce outcomes of part'tiae employment may - be affected by sev^ 
eral work technologi*esP Discrete tasks and cyclical demand ^wsay b^ associated 
^With -especially favorable experiences,' wh^le Continuous process opetations may 
be asspciated with some worsened fesuit^*** ^ ^ . . [ 

". Proquctivity . The productivity '(ff/gart^tiine ^conqpared ^o fu;-l timp workers" 
.may be in^roved in the presence of botk^t^e major work t;echnologiBS~discrete 
'job tasks and cyclical demand fCr output— ;wh^ch* favor the use of part time em-' 
ployment. ProductivitY may also be enhanced in jotis which, have high stress, 
as is e^cted. due to shorter working per^ods%of part time workers', :and irj jobs 
which have high iirte^^aL^ao^^^externaL communi^^ which is not 

expected. - ' * , , ' " ' > • 

ContiTiuouS procesrs operations- may be* damaging to the productivity pf part ^-^^ 
time workers, tbus'adding to the discotiraging^ ef Sect which this' work technology 
has on part 'time 'employment. .Negative productivity cohseqxaences may also be . , ^ ^ 
found when' teamwork. -is required; althoucfh teamwork is often a part of./p^ri^.time 'V, 
jobs, it:, may. ^ave some adverse effects cJrt'job perfprmance. ^ ; , f ^ ' ^ 

Some work. technologies are predicted to. have mixed effects on productivity,* ^ • , 

and .the results i>ear out^the predictions. For example, jobs which pq\ii*;evtijai|r^ ^ 

ing will make the productivity of p^^^ime workers eitljer equdl to that 0,f . 
' time workers if the training is actually prq^dfid, br wprs^., i£ it; is not prq^.^!^^J- , 

vided. Work units with complex scheduling o# experience in^JTOved productivity-,^- ^ 
•from part time '"workers if they facilitate Wk sc.hediaing problem, or worsened '.^ ^ , 
•productivity if matching _ their schedules' to the york Schedule iS difficult ' - ^ . 

(see criart 6)'. . • ' *'. * ' - ' 

Turnover and Absenteeism . The. absenteeism Qt part time' cpupared to ftil> 
time workers may be improved when their-j^bs are characterised by stress; (which 
is more bearable in short dosesV and -by teamwork .(which may produce a feeling X 
of belonging which is often lacking in par^^ime worjcers, and which inay make ■ 
' absenteeism more damaging),. Turnover^is iSewise relatively improve^^in stress- ^ ^ ^ 
ful jobs. ^ ' , ' 

Turnover of part time workets is less often worse than, and more often 
equal- to, that of full time workers when' their jot^s require coi^any-provided 
twining. When training is provided, ' both worker and en^loyer need time to re- 
cover the training investipent, giving an incentive to temain wit;h the comi>any. ♦ 

* Promotability, Loyalty. ^4nd CQ-Worker Relationships > The pro'ipotafciility. 
(competence and willingness to take responsibility) of part time. employees and ^ 
their loyalty may be both more highly rated whdn their jobs have 'discrete tasks, 
and when there. is cyclical demand f^r output.' This adds to the list of favor- 
' able economic outcomes associated T^th these two -key work tedutologies Ii^ ad- 
'dition, prorootability may he Lmprd^ed wh^Q there is .teamwo^rk , w*hen ' im^ge i,s im- 
portant, when extensive supervisory support i? required, when-' there is rapid 
change in personnel, production* methods, or organization btructxire , and when^ ^ ^ 
there are fecial 'projects. . In eo^fet^t these technologies the part tilne en?)lpy- ^ 
ee-is more likely to be noticed aYid treated « a regulau: enqployee. On tihe* 'r- 
other hand, promotability m^y be worsened, 'when there are continuous jTrocess 
operations* - ^ > / # ' «* 
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Chart 6. tf7«*c^^?^ ^ob and Work unit Techm>logici on Job Pfrfontwince Exp#r^encM* 
^ith Pait Tino Kmploymont . . 



Experience and *. Direct ioa of Lffect 
* Technology Predi*Cod Actual 



Quantitative Effect: Frequency of Better and Worse 
Experienccti When ttechnoloqy.le ^retont v«. Ab'tent 



Diflcrcto "tasks 

Stress 

TetfworX 

Continuous 

process 
Internal 

Cosnunic a t ion 
^ternal 

CoflDunication * 
Trauvinq 

required 
Cyclical deMnd» 
Non-standard 

size of job 
Extended hours 
tomplex 

schcduluig 
Rapid ch 

T'Jg j pov<^r 

(Teanwork i 
Training 
requirvd 



floater , 
Better 
Wor^e , 
Worie 

Worse 

Worse 

Equal or 
W<jrse 
Better 
Better 

Better 
Either 



Either 
1 



B'itter 
Better 
Eq'ial or 
Worse 



Better 
Better , 
■ Worse 
Worse 

Better 

Better 

. Eqiial or 
Wo^^e * 
Better 
Hone 

N 

Mixed 
Eithej: 



Better i;j 29 vs. 20 percent; Worle ^ot affc/eted. 

Better i-a 33 /»• 18 percent; Wors^ wit affected. 

Better la 22 Vs. 29 percent; Worse Is 17 vs. 07 percent. 

Better is 19 vj. 33 percent; Worse not aff%cted. 

Better is 31 vs. 22 percent;, Worse" ^not affected. ; 

Be^t^r is 39 vs. 19 percerft; Worse not^ affected. '» . ' 

Equal or Worse is 83 vs. 67 percent. 

\ 

Better is 31 vs\ 22 percent; Worse is 6 v». 17 percent. 
Better, Worse not affec- d. 

V ** 
Better is 36 vs. 21 percent; but WoMe is 21 vs. 8 percent. 
^Better is^ 30 vs. 19 j^r'cent; Wprse \i8 22 vs. 0 percent. 



Either • Better m 39„vs. 17 percent; Worse is 15 vs. 12 percent. 



Kixed 
Mixed. 



Better is 24 . 18 p^r^ent; 'Worse not affect^. 

Better is 13 vs. 29 percent; but VtorsW is 35»vsr^3 percent 

Equaltis €^ vs. iB percent; but Worse is ?8 vs. 43*percent. 



Stress 
'Teinjwork 



^Better* ' ' Better Better is 5 3 'vs. 36 percent; Worse is 12 vs.. 32 percent. 
Be- ter ' 'Better' Dettti- is vs. 29 percent; Worse is 13 vs. 36 percent- 



Imjge^ »s 

iaiportant 
Trair.i-ig 

req»iirei 

p r 3 ;) 5 
Disoete t^sx^ 
Supe:9/iSPO»_. _ 

support • , 
Contin'jcua 

p«OCQ3S 

Rapid change > 



, 2ettQr 
Better * 

Eq-jal or 

V'orse 

Hor.Q ^0 ' 



« Teii*T%fOrk. ' • ' 
^nternat ^ j 
•Cownunicaticn 
Tray\ing 

reqjircd 
discrete -tasks 
Stress 

Cyclical* dem^d 
Non-standard 
size of 3nb ' • 



Better 
Better 

E£]ual or 

Worse 
Nono ^ 

None 



^ti-^ttt^r Bfjttec/i-. 13 vs. Q percent. Worse is ^not affected. 
B<*tt(rr > Better nat Jffectad.. Wors* -^is 15 vsT 32 percent: 

Bettc» 13 17, vs. 5 percent; Worse is 22 vs. 30>ercent. , 

Bfi-iter' Bette^is ^9 V3 . 0 percent; Wo/se is 24 vsi- 31 percent. 

Better Better" net affected; Worse is 1^ vs. 50 percent. 
Better Better is 18 vs. 0 percen^t; Worse is 18. 38» percent. 

Worne ""iM^^i* ife>y^ IB^percent, W^r^ei s ' 3^ vrf. 12 percent. 

Bettor BetterHs 31 ys. 0 percent ; Worse ^V^l?>fr*-J5^ P«^t«nt . 



Better Bette5 ,not affected; 

Better ^ Bettor -no^ affected. 

None «, Betty liot affocted; 

Better Better not^af lected; 

Better 'Better /lot affected; 

Befctet Better not ajifeeted; 

Wor^e Better not affected; 

<6 



/4ozzc is 35 vs* 79 percei^t. 
Worse is 4 3 vs. 52 percent. 

Worse not -affected. « 

f 



Worse is 4 3 vs. 70 percent. 
Worse IS i35 Vs. j59 porcent. 
Worse IS 31 vs. 61 percent, 
worsb is*6T vjs*. 33 percent. 



TAnwork . Better^ 
Internal Ectt tr 

' cowminication 



Better not' a^fcy:ted} 
Better'*not affected; 



Worse not' affected, 
wprse not ^affected. 



Note:;: Some ]ob to<-nnoioq i,«s 
Policy 'lokinq Pecpn->s iLi lity 
is work unit su..(^rviior3 
caily sifjrif icaiit . 



srtaffjty) 



few user 

and tjncertaWity) or do no^' apply 
in- vKJ'^r coD{v)nies. Differences a 
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s to which they appiy iSgpervisory 6r 
(pQpetitive Tasks). The (lata fpurce^ 
re suggestive only ind Aot statist-t- 



Loyalty of part tiiDp workers is also favored by teamwork ip. jobs, and by 
extensive internal cominundrcations requirements. Each of €hese technologies in- 
creases interaction,, provides, more information, and may reduce alienation. No 
work technology yields any measurable -e'-f feet on the co-worker relationships of 
part tima compare' d to' f#ll time workers . ' , - . . • 



Effects on Personnel Administration 



' The presence of some work technologies may worsen fome seisonhel jdministra- 
tion experiences for part time employment, particularly availability, reacting, 
and training. ' ' ; - 

Avatl abilit-v and Promotion . Sgme kinds of jobs may make the availability 

• and 'recruiting of cart time workers nor? difficult- . T-hey are stressful J) obs 
and jobs re^ring'a high .level of supervisoj^. support.. Since these ^obs would 
normally oc^ A higher oqci«.ational levels', this^may Indicate- relatively less 
ab-undance of pa^ time Employees at those l^s and ^ that there is a supply- 

• side constraint. "Recruiting .may also be mo¥iiiif ficuf^ when fxe work unit has 
complex scheduling, perhaps because applicants ' personal schedules^ must be^mesh- 
-ed'with pro'duction' schedules . _ ' ' ^ 

Although- jobs requiring training might /be expecte'd to provide eni)ioyment ^ 
^' incentives, no recruiting advantage is noted; however, availability is ^lacreased 
Similarly, "extended hours of opferation .might M ^redictSd.to favox the tecruit- 
ing of part time people compared to full time people since mahy of th^m are stu- 
dents '<w housewives who' may be more amenaiDle to evening or weekend hours, how- - 
evev.' this effect is not observed. On the other hand, cyclical .de|and^ is asso- ^ 
•ciated with worse recruiting experiences. 

0- . . . . ' ' 

Training. Training efforts or costs fop part time workers may be worse 
when their ^obs require training, gince more training is then provided (if there 
are^'mbre employees), ^nd since the training investment, is recovered less quick 
ly for part time workers. Wor|L unit technologies which are likely to call forth 
extra training and thus be associated with higher training costs are ^teantwock 
(Where worjcing together necessitates some training) , stress (associated with 

■ high level Dobs), problem-sblvihg (where "techniques must be ^^earned) , and rapia 
Change (where new production processes require frequent rettainiug) . Overall,, 
tt^ese results suggesjt th^^ trancing costs ar^ higp for- part, time 'enployment in 

. some^ jobs and work settings but not in others. 

^ . Recordkeeping . Only one work .technology— rapid chfnqe in production pro- 
vU'ssas,- personnel, or or-ganizational structure— affects .recordkeeping. Such 

changes might require Aew /^^ards or recordkeeping systems- to be instituted; 

thig works to the- disaivant^jw^^f-^art time employment if manual or unusual. « 

records are'-.k.ep't for those wafers . , ' • 

• n; Wage. Costs and Fringe Benefits .' Wage costs, as expectej^, are not affected 

■ bj^ any* work technology*. Larger fringe benefit savifigs may be assqeiated (per-. 
I -haps indire\;t'ly) with the absence 9f training requirements. Perhaps it "isr 

.lower. leveloobs*which are both less likely to require train'inq^ fuid , less ^Likely 
to receive fringe benefits. The presence of complefx scheduling is associated.; 
with mode costly friage benefit experiences, for reasons Which are- unclear 
(see,. Chart 7)-. ; ' ' • . 



QiATt 7. Effects of Jpb and Work Onlt Ttchnolo^y on P«rsonn«l Adslnistration * 
Sxpari^nces with Part Tine Employment 



.^Kxp^ianca and 
T«ChnolQqy 



Direction of Effect 
Predicted Actual 



Qaanti^tive Effect: Frequency of Better aM ^r«e 
Eacperiencae When Technology im Preeent ve* Absent 



Availability 
Training required 
Xstended hours 
Streaa 

Supwiaory support 

ftecruitinq 
Training required ^ 
Esctended hours ^ 
CoBple;}c scheduling 

. Stress ^ 
Si^arvisory support 
Cyclical deiiand 



Draining recjuired 
na^prk 
. Stress 

Problen-solving 
' Rapid ahange 
.Special projects 

Racord Keeping 
Ri^>id cltkn^^e 

wages / 
Traiaing requited 



Better 
Better 
None 
None 



B^ter 

Better 

Wofarse 

None 

None 

Dpne 



.Worse 



Bette^r 
Worse 
Worse 
Worse 



.None. 

NOM 

Iforse 
Worse 
Worse 
Wo^ 




Worse* Worse 

Equap. or 
Worse 



Better is 33 vs. 15 percent; Woi^e fK^t affected. 
B/6tter^'^is Ip vs. 26 p^cmt; Worse^is -|| vs. 30 percent. 
Better, is J%^j^ce^4iorfe^s Srvt;' 19 percent. 

Better i^^^-rij^ Worse U 41 ^-vs. 25 percent. 

Better, is not a*ff acted? Worse not affec^^d.^P 
Better not affected; >rors# not affe^i^ed. 
Better is I4 vs. 21:perc^ti|' lldrpej*38 vs. 14 percent. 
Better is t vs* 25 pc^row^ WorsiTM, 4^ 15 percent. 
Better is > vs. 3$ perteAt; Worse is 33 vs. 2i percent. 
Better is 0 w*. X percent; Worse is 4Q vs. 20 percent. 

Better is 17. vs. 24 percerit; Worse is 28 ^ 23 percent. 



Better is J. 3 vs. 36 percerit; Worse is 30 vs. 21 percent. 

Better is 0 vs. 36 percent? Wqrse is 47 Vs. 9 percent. 

Better is 18 vs.** 24 pttceijt; Worse is 32 vs. 

Better is 13 vs. 25 pSi^nt; Worse is 33 vs. 



18 percent. 



Better is 18 vs.** 24 pttce ^ 

13 vs. 25 p^rtfit; Worse is 33 vs. 21 percent. 
Better i** 29 Vs. 12 'percent; Worsf is 19 vs. 35 percent. 



Bejtter^t affected; Worse is 46 vs. 21 percent. 



Better not affected; Worse not affected. 



Fringe Benefi^ts ' 
Trainli^g required * 
Coaiplex scheduling 



jSone 
None 



Worse 
Worse 



Better is 50 vs. 80 peicent; Worse is 13 vs. -5 percent. 
Better is 52 vs. 87 percent; . Worse is 14 vs. 0 percent. 



Mote^i See Oiart, 6. 



'Effects on WoYk' Management ' . * ^ ' 

-r- -\ , 

Several work' technolbgies may affect^ employ ers^'^jsji^^^ overtime, and 

equipm^nt*and facilities, experiences with part'tim6 employment.^ • 

, ^Supervision ^ S\^>ervision . ejiperiences with part time femploytnentr may be 
\ made worse by jobs which reqxiire extensive coimnu4^cation« and wfiich are prob- 
lem ^solving jobs, and' icr work unit's which have coo?>leX^sched\iling and special 
projects* All o£ tl>ese woxk tecfinolpgipa^are likely to require additional * 
'supervisory attention in order to facfii^tate w^k flow and to assist workers 



to do their jol^s. Although (liscrete tasks In part tltne jobs might M escpected 
to ease supervision since such jobs axe more' self-contained, this result- is not 
^ observed. Cyclical demand^ however ^ may reduce bie Incidence of vdfifavorable 
supervision experiences with part time es^ioyment. 

Overtime >^ Two work unit technologies — cyclicetl deiMuid and extended hours 
~inay .enable greater overtime savings for part time en^loyment because in each 
case part tisaer onployment is an alternative to scheduling overtime for^ full 
time workers. A non-stand^ird »size of work load was not aissociated with over- 
time savings, perhaps because a smaller rather than larger size Ot work load 
was the rule in ;this sajx^le. 

9 

Equipment and Facilities * The fQDili^y to manage equipment and facilities 
may be^ improved by the use of part time employment when thfre^^ conplex sched- 
uling or extended hours. Existing facilities may be more efficiently utilized 
or. used to greater capacity in these cases. But no such effect is reported for 
\cyclical demand. Teamwork, on the other hand, may aggravate eqxiipment problems, 
perhaps because sevlral people working together may'reqxiire additional facilities 
(see Chart 8) . . ' v ^ - 



Chart , a Effects of Jcto arid work Unit Technology on Work Manage 
Experiences with Part Tim^ E^loyiMnt 



Ks^rlence 
Tschnoloqy ^ 



Predicts 



Quantitative Effect: Frequency of Better and Worse 
Actual Experiences When Technology is Present V8> Absent 



•Supervision , 

Supervisory support 

Internal « 

• ooonun^^tion 

External 

cofRQiunication 

Problem soivixg 

CoBiplex schedulxng 
*^ Special .projects 

Oiscrste tasks ' 

Cyclical d em a n d ^ 
c 

' Overtime 

Cyclical demand 
Extended hours 
Son'-standard sirze ^ 
of job ■ ' • 



worse 
Worse 

Worse 

Worse 

WorSQ 

Worse 

Bett<ir, 

Hone 



Better 
Better 
Bett;er 



Worse Better not aff acted Worse is 50 vs. 47 percent- 
Wgrse Better not affected; Worse is 63 vs. 39 percent. 



Worse Better «not 



Worse 

Worse 

Worse 

None 

Better 



Better 
Better 
Worse 



affected; W^rse is 62 vs. 



42 percent. 



Better not 
Better not 
Better not 
better not 
Better not 



affectedr^orse is 64 vs. 29 percent, 
affected; Worse is 57 -V«. 3S percent, 
affected; Worse £s 57, vs. 41 percent, 
affected; wors^ not affected, 
affected; worse is Jl<*vte. 61 percent. 



Better is 80^ vs. 61 percent; Wbrse not affected. 
Better is 91 Vs. 59 percent; Worse not affected. 
Better is 56 vs. 75 percent; Worse^not affected. 



Sqruipiaent a^ Faciltties » * ^ " 

Cyclical dpnvahd Better None 

Coi^lex scHeduImg Better ' Better 

Extended hours • Better Better 

Ttanwork Worse worse 



Better not' affected/ Worse n6t affected. 
Better is 23 vs. 13 percent; Worse is 18 vs. 
Better is 30 vs. 14* percent; ^Jprse 'is 10 vs. 
Better 



25 percent 
25 percent 



is 14 VS. 29 percent; Worse is 27 vs. .7 percent 



Ilotee: S^ee Chart 6. 
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D. Ext^al Forces and Internal Pressures • ^ 

Negative labor union attitudes prjevent many employers from usin^part 

time workers* * . ' ' . 

t 

A variety of . forCes outside the firm may affect deQisions to use part 
» time enployment, and there may be internally generated pressures which are 
felt as well. However, en^loyfers who use part time workers' adcnowledge only 
two such forces to be of any consequence. About half, the users are influenced 
by individual managers' aftitu^s toward part time enployment, and by suscep- 
tibility to macro-economic fluctuations, or *swings in the business cycle. 
Neither equal employment -opportunity pressure nor- individual worfcers' atti- 
tudes nor community pressure-are present or' felt as impinging employment policy* 
in more than a third 6f the cases at most. Most users 'of part tiitt^ workers do 
not have labor unions in work units which en^loy part time workers, so iinion 
influence is small. ' However, labor union ^influence is among the most frequent- 
ly reported external influences among non-dsejg; thus labor unions are perceiv- 
ed to be a barrier to part time employment^ since union influence is almost al- 
ways reported to be negative (see Table 28). V 

iTable 28. External Influences and Internal Pressures Affecting Users and 
Non-Users of Part Time En^loyment (percent of all responses) 



Applicable According to \ 
Item ^ Users Non-Users 

' Work Unit EiT¥)loyment Work Unit Eitqployment 



Managers' attitudes toward 
part trme ^n^loyment 


54 


46 


37 

• 


• 42 


1 

Macti^economic fluctuations 


50 


66 


58 




Equal enployment opportu- 
nity pressure 


34 


37 


40 


43 


Workers* attitudes toward 
part time -employm^t 


24 


36 


11 


7 


Labor union attitude*. 


19'^ 


18 


50 


50 


Community pressure on 
employment policy 


17 


1 


17 

1 


25 



Source:. Wqrk unit supervisors and lemployment experts 'in 39 conpanies 

• \ ^'^ statistically significant difference betweeniasers and non-users 
at a ^< .03 level. «• . 
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In many \jnionized firms, the use part time employment would be economi- 
cally costly siriM collective bargaining agreement's usually reqxilre payment of 
full time wages even when an employee is- scheduled for less tham normal ho\irs. ^ 
7rade unionists claim this provision is nocessaxy to protect ^workers from being 
called in for only a few hours of work per day. 

In addition, some unions disapprove of part time employment on the grounds 
that It takes jobs away from people who need full time enployment. 4 Union lead- 
ers fear that management, , given the opport,unity , would use part time labor in 
place of fu^l time labor because it is cheaper. Since the Equal Pay Act does 
not now coyer part time workers, it is legal to pay lover wages to part time 
'enployees tham to full time enjployees who perform ide^^fcical work. Similarly 
" there is no Federal requirement thfit part time employees receive fringe benefit?. 

• As a result, f eW ,part time workers are union represented. When *they are, 

.they usually receive higher wages and bfetter fringe b^l^fits than do their non- 
union counterparts. For exan^le, part time clerks represented by the Retail 
.Clerks International Association enjoy a wage-benefit package which compares 
favorably with t3iat received by full time members.^ A few Communicaticjns Work- 
ers of America (CMA) meittbers work as part time jferephone operators. However, 
-^is is an exception made in response to. a particular demand for evening tele- 
phone service in college communities. Recently part time recreation workers 
in Torrance, California, formed their own American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal En^loyees Local 495 and subsequently won free uniforms/ a griev- 
ance procedure, and a small raise. ^ 

An innovative step was taiken by the' Retail Clerks in 1976 when it adopted 
an international policy of decelerating employment for people near retirement 
age. Thus locals who choose to may bargain for shorter hours for members who 
are approaching mandatory retirement age. The objective is to accustom the em- 
ployee both to a reduced work load, and to an income which can be reduced grad- 
ually to the level of anticipated pension plus Social Security benefits. The 
greatest obstacle is that pension benefits are usually based on an employee's 
earnings at time of retirement. Workers who voluntarily reduce the nuni^er of 
hourt^kthey work consequently suffer a loss in pension benefits.^ 



^Ronald wackett,. Assistant Director - Fringe Benefits, Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association. Remarks at a National Conference on Alternative Work 
Schedules, Chicago, April 21-22, 1977. 

5patsy L. Fryman, Assistant to the President, Communications Workers of 
America. Remarks at a National Conference on Alternative Work Schedules, 
Chicago, April 21-22, 1977. 

^Roxanne Arnold,' "PaVt-timers Form Union," The Daily 'Breeze , Tdrrance, Calif., 
March 6, 1977, p. A12. ^ ^ | ' 

"7 Ronald Wackett. Remarks. 
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Summary of 'Findings 



•Most lob and work unit, tochnologios are.not compelling in their effects 
the cxporienccs of cmployern with part- time-workers . ^^^^^^^'^'^ ^^'^ 
two work technologies which clearly favor the use of part ^^"^ •f 
discrete job tasks and cyclical demand for the work unit's output. Both these 
Sc^no^ogles are. presen^in three-quarters of all the ti»e^^ obs « u^^^^ 

both are present substantially less often in occupationally , 
Tol>s in t^e same work units, and both have predominantly positive effects orf 
eo^loyers"' experiences with part time workers, including productivity. 

In addition/ a non-standard ^ize o*f work load is found =^9^^^^^^^^.?°" 
■ often in part time than in full time employment, but that "/^^ 
less than half, and there are no improvements in experiences under this tech 
iol^gj^ one w;rk technology which is often claimed to be -P^-Xal V suitable 
for ^ftime employment-repetitive tasks-is usually ^°-^^^^^^%S^?ti^ 
jobs studied, but is also found with equal frequency in con5,arable J^l^^i^ - 
jobs, and so it does not distinguish between the two (no tests of its effect 
on eaqjeriences eould be made) . ,_ 

TWO work technologies constraiA the ^ise of part time employment : contin- 
ubus Access operations and supervisory responsibility.. Although continuous 
^oc^ss operations are present in just over half the part t^n^D-bs studied. 
It is found significantly less often than in otherwise comparable full time 
Jobs and may have negative effects on productivity. Supervisory "sponsibili 
Its are seldom found in the part time jobs studied but were present in o^r 
half the otherwise comparable full time jobs (no tests of its effects on em- 
ployers * experiences could be made) . — 

■ other work technologies previously thoughf^uited ^° .^^^l^J^e^T 
apparently do not constrain its use in fact.r Teamwork -^-"^"^^^^^Xe S^d 
in three-quarters of alt part time jobs studied and l^ve both some positive and 
, iegft ve Sects on employers' experienc^ Heavy ^^l^'^'^^ ^T.Tt^^^ 
iem splving are also frequently required, ^although each has spme "^^^^^^ 
on e^^riences. Neither trainin, requirements nor ^/™^,^f 
quireSnts are constraints "since they are both present ^^^^^^^ 
Lut as often as in comparable full time jobs, and have positive As well as 
negative effects on employers' 'e:tperiences . , , 

on the 9ther hand.-, "some work ui3iCtechnologies previously thought e^c 
ally^ted to part time employrrvenir may not.be so well f^^^^ .^^f 

stress is present with only little mor^ frequency in part time than in full 
time jobs, and produces both ne^feive and positive effects on. e3?)eriences . 

^E^ended hours of operation frequently did not characterize the work units 
sSSeS, and was associated with some negative as well as positive .effects 
on experiences. However, this result may be pecuUar to the industries in- 
cluded in this study. Rapid change in productio:^ processes, personnel, or 

' organizational structure is not usually a factor-it is infrequently found 
in any work unit, whether using part time workers or not,, and has mixed. ef-^ 
fects on experiences . 
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Chart 9. , Suwary of Employer^^ Experience. Which Ar? Affected by. K^^^ Job 
. and Work Unit Tochnologiee . . 



Work Technology 



Discrete tasks 

r 

Teaowork 

Supervisory support 

Continuous process 
Training required 

Stress 

Internal comnuni cation 

External cowaunication 
Cyclical detnand 

/ 

t Problen-solving 
Ccanplax scheduling 

Special projects 
Mon-standard size of -job 
Extended hours 
Raptd change * 



Effect on Sxperienees 
Better ^xn^ 



Mixed 



Productivity 
Promo tability 
Loyalty ^ 

^senteeisn 

Promotability 

Loyalty 

Promo tab ility 



Productivity « Tarxiover 

Triining 

Equipment 

AvailabUity 
Recruiting 

Siqp«rvision I 

Productivity 
Vrcmotability 



Promotab il i ty Training 
Availability 



Productivity 
Pringe Benefits Tamover 



. wages 



Ptoductivity 
Turnover 
Absenteeism 
Loyalty 

Productivity 
Loyalty 

Productivity 

Productivity 
Loyalty 
^Supervision 
Overtime 



Equipment 



Promotability 
Training 



Overt 
Bquipment 



Availability 

Recruiting 

Training 



Supervision 

Supervision ^ 
Recruiting 



Supervision 
^ Twining 

Recruiting 
Fringe Benefits 
Supervision 

Supervision 



Productivity 



V 



Loyalty 
Overtime 



Availability Pjroductivity 



Prxiniotability Training ^ 

* Record keeping 



Productivity 



Source: Charts 2, 3., and 4. 
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CHAPTER V. ORGANIZATIONAL CI^IMAT^ 

' The third major hypothesis for explaining the vise or non-u^e of per- ♦ 
manent part time eirployment is that a combination non-economic^ behavioral 
characteristics, collectively called, organizational, climate, affects the 
part time enq?loyix%nt decision, 'This hypothesis is new, since' it is not men- 
tioned in previqus published worlc, but instead arises from in-depth inter- 
views with enployment agencies, researchers, and otKfer experts Xn th^ field* . 

The concept of orc^anizational climate* as used in this study is qu^te 
new and required brief explanation. It has long been recognized that environ- 
ment has A powerful influence oh, people's lives. This influence plays a cen- 
tral role in all the ma^o'r theoi^ies. of human behavior. * Much^of the research 
on organizational behavior of the l^st fi/ty years his dealt Vith relation- 
ships between the environment in organizations • and behavior. Most Qf this work, 
howev^r^ has studied organisational microvariables , or the parts oft the or-, 
gix^ization. - " ^ . ' * 

In recent years there has been, interest in a more molar view of organiza- 
tional envixonmentsi The thesis is that single variables and even sets of 

^ variables are too narrow to explain beljavior in organizations and th£t some- 
how the whole is more than and different from' the sum of i^s parts. This mo- 
lar concept is termed "organizational climate." According to a leader in the 
field it is "a xelatively enduring quality of the internal -environmeht of hn 
organization that is e^^rienced by its inembers, influences* their behavior ^ 
and can be described in terms. of attributes of the organization^"l It is' "a 
molar synthetic concept" which is "the meanings of an enduring situational 
configuration. "2 Note that organa^zatianal climate has )Deljavioral consequences: 
-."dt acts upon attitudes'', expectatio^is and states- of arousal which are deter- 

'minants of behavior. "3 m this stu^ly, attitude^s of manf gers , both those atti- 
tudes toward Workers which are part of management style, and othftr social atti- 
tudes, are treated mder the rubric of organizational cliiiiate* \ • * 

"v • ' ' • ^ • ' . . . i . . 

A Hypotheses ' * ^ ' • - 



Th^ ovefalJ, hypothesis is that employers-who use permanent past tm^em- 
.ployment will "Have an organizational climate and management styie whiqfe is 
nore "human relations" oriented and le^s "classical" than employers who do hot 

iuse part tim^ en5)loyment, and that 'their social attitudes wiU be more change- 
prlente^ and less traditional; than those -of non-usets. 



Tagiuri K1968) , p. 25.. 

2 
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^This tygjpbqy corresi)onds roughly to that of Langdale (19 74), who con- 
cluded that a nv^r concept of organizational climite does exist empirically ^ 
' and that it can be described along a continuum from climates wliich have a 
• ' "classical" orientation to tiose which have a "humaln relations^' orientation. 
Such a climate continuum, according to Langdale, embraces ajtemate typolo- 
. gies: mechanistic vs. organic (Woodward et al) ; authoritarian vs. partici- 
pation-group (Likert) ; Theory X vs. Theory Y ^cGregor) ; Jiabit vs- problem 
golying (Bennis) ; bureaucratic vs.. human ref^ions (Litwak)*; closed system 
vs.' open system (Barnes); and Structure I vs. Structure IV (Argyris) . It 
^so corresponds to the major schools- of management thepry: the classical 
' • theories (Taylor, TJulick, Urwick^ and -Fayol) ; the structural school (Wiker^^ 
Udy, Wo6dward, and Lawrence and Lorsch) ; and the human relations theorists 
(H^yo, Homans, Rothlisberg'er and Dixon, Whyte, Likert, 5iAeir\^ Letwin, and 
Lewin and^'aayles) . 

Dimensioris of Organizational Climate \ 

Although a molar organizafional climate, may exist in an enterprise, that 
. ' climate will also be manifested or^fe It in several more^ specif ic ways--it will ' 
' have several dimensions.. These din^nsions need to be described and measured 
separately in 'orderto enrich and' give content to the co ncep t of organfzational 
.climate- ^ Based orr h small number in^,depbi intferviews^HHh experts- in the 
'field, .the following dimensions *are proposed as .having ^imary relevance to the 
pa'rt time employment decision f ' ' 

l.y structure : ^Mechanistic vs. organi^ The nature and extent pf formal 
organizational structure including^ierarchy , bureaucracy, systemiza- 
."tion, and internal flexibility. * ^ • . 



2. Management ^tyle' r Employee-gentered vs. prodfeition -Centered. Manag- 
ers' philosophy, values, and practices. 

3. ' Orientation : . Hw^anistic vs. materialistic. Focus of-the organization 

on pe^ople and services vs. efficiency emd^ products . ^ 

4. Tradition ^Contemporary ' vs . traditional values. ^The ^gree to which* 
the organizatioif hoLds'tp stability and traditional ^values vs. change, 
innovatioh,, ^and more contemporary values. 

^ Managers' attitudes . Positive vs. negative, yhe overall view of mah- 
agers toward part time wo'rkers and part time employment. 



• Each of these dimensions of organizational climate has a classical manage- 
xnant extreme and a human relatioi>s extrepfie. Each dimarision may be. related- to ^ 
the others, but each taps into a differeht a^ct of the organization's' molar 
climate. - ' * • ' ^ 

Specific Hypo^eses ^^ ' , " * 

' ' Within each of ! these ^dimensions of organizational climate early impressions 
(gairied^from'-^xperts led 'to speciFic hypotheses a^^out the association of organi- 
, zati^nal clifeate with the use of part time employment., ^ - • 
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* StruclHUe . Part time employment may be easier to implement in organi'za- 
tions which are iTelatively loosely" ^.t^uctu^tl and in which^here is less bu- 
• J^Gj^UQ^lby and hierarchy -and more fexibility . In^ organizations it may 

, be, easier foiz^^Wnagers to respond to work^ needs ana employees'.* needs by- using 
j^art time* exivplo^tnent especially if it is new to the frfta. ' On -the fether hand^ 
'a lack of formal channels of comrouni cations aund standard^ policies / procedures # 
and, infonrwtion s^tems may inhibit^j^e flow of infoinn^ti^n about favorsQDle 
part time experiments andf contribute to ♦the isolation and, lack of institution- 
ali^Sftion of •part eit5)loyinent . * ^* • 

^ ' » < . * A, ^ * 

Management Style Managerlfe wno ^ce emplqjree-centered dnd concerned sQ^out 
-wofj^ers, and who sup^.rvise parti^ipati'^^l.y rather' than iji^-close punitive vay^ 
'may be roore'likely to adopt pcurt time employqjent. ^Stlch, m^naj^ers tgnq^to be 
-inpte "involved witH* employee problems- qmd inorja-^^iirkely to use par^tijie schedj- 
^ 'ulxng to provi^^^ for employee needs^^ithi..^l^ro4uctior^ 
They may also toe less Tikely t.o gee j^-xf iculties with the supervis 
part time* wQrfcers and more lik^l^-to be comfortable^ith a inbre ^luid and 
flexible part time system. ' / ,V, 

; , v : : 

Ojrientation > #f^nyirtber of observers' exp^es5e<^perijefs ^hat entei^)riises 
' with part time -employment h|ve a moVe^umanistic oirientatipn than those, wil " 
it; i.e., that ^j2ompanies which emphas%e ^gc^d employee relations, pleasant .wox3 
inj 'conditipn'sv generous fringe. Ifenefit^g , customer service|^ Safety, and <}uaitt^ 
' may ^Iso 'tend to use more part time scheduling in otder to accommo(^te Jpoth f. ; 
work^ "and oust omq^j^eeds. Companies whicrfa eirphasi^e .output, costs, and effi-*l 
di^cy may be ^s€^e^ptiv^ to part tUrmei^leinployment in general; and less re- 
^ceptive to, employee ifeuests for it in' partictllar* However /a cptanterargjfcent 
S {expressed especiall^by latpr,, union ^epresentat'iv^s^) ^s -that .less ^uma,nis tic i,^ — ^ 
^ > more exploitive* coir^anies tend to use part tipie emplor^^ent as a yay of keeping 
' '* everybody hungry and <^tting moi^work w]|.thout paying overtime and som^ fringe 

benefits. V • * * - ' * > - • ' 

' ^ ! . / ' " ' . - . ^> ' 

Tradition , ^ot* some .coj)4>cinies part-time employm^t is & radical alteration ^ , 
in. a lor^^- e s tab 1 is he'd 9_J:d^ s' wo^^*day . . In adiiitioh, ^art time eitployment is . 
often seen as paj^l^bf a lalr^r cultural shi*ft" towards new life, styles, emphasiz- ^ 
irig^ leisure time wd worker jautotiomy i^steaS tf discipline and th^ work ethic- 
/£ince for many, part time 'employment is associated with change,, it may hi most • 
likely to occur in compani^ where^ ^e ^•climate is less tra^tional ^and ^abiii- ' \ 
ty-crriented aad ipre.' rece|Jti,ve tp inna|/4^ion<^| c^nge , and- contemporary values J 
Howeve^^ there ' is. sjtill an Opposite 'prediction. ^ If paft time workers are less 

^ well socialized in^P^he firm than .fiiLl/ time workers^ (becAuse they ^pend 1^^^ . 

time in. the firm or have'' other interests), then rapidly chairigirtg ^nd unstal^e 

^ firms^may avoid them bec^iuse they are yet aether source of uncertainty ^ 

. / ' Mahagers' Attitu/ieSj " 'ft is o5t^h silggest^cT that^a ^Vential non-economic ^ 
" inflijence on part ti^ employment decisions .is employers ' ^attitudes that ^aT^. ^ 
/ ^ij\^-vrorkers a^e ba^c^Hy dif ferentyf rbm ful'l t:^e, workers i|i their 'motivations 
%nd .comirtitment .J Tney may be seen as ivq't belonging* to the organization — not 
• A permanent* if they are^^part tim^, an^ rtot part time if they are, permanent. • They 
ihay 'be. geei^ c^s^ having •\d.Vided loyalties r ' as beijig j^prediftabl^v and as not: 




^^TW ^ ^ We indebted 'to Ar^l^ld jierzog fo^this p#int. 
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time eaploynent than for tl^ose wljo dp. . - _ . • ^ ^ . 

- / • • ■ . ■ ' 

9 A. Mec ^sures ef Organizati onal Climate • -.^ 

Twp ^jor v^ic^Lwe^e use^ to ^^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
•valuer, fhe f ix^t^w^ a series l^.^'llf.l^^'^^^^^ 
terview wl^^t^ ,eli*ted the -Respondent's ^^^^^"^^^^^^i^^ the structure 

. «nt in wXch he or she wo..ed. J^^-J-^f/^/rteSrrse ^he'se responses^ 
style-, self-image,, orientation, and , ^ ^^/the interviewer as di- 

giien in the-re^ndenfs own words, were ^^"f^^^^^" the dimensions ' 
^otomous descriptions 6f -^-f-^^^^V^^'^.^fiLL to ot^er questions (such 
identifi^-, if a-^ltear choice could J^f ' . ^^^^^i^J ^hy certain 'jobs are 
•as thos3[which asked -^'-^-^^^^^'^^''1^^^^ or expectations 

« not suiSble for P-^^^^^ Jf^f.f^^i^S^ ^^'cSif of subjective orga- 

■> • ^^^^ oi. pi. u relaxed and tloid systems^; 

cracy; relatively informal, r.eiaxea,, ana vj-uj. i 
' ■ • emphasis on. cGftmhunicatiorXartd flexibility. . 

MTchanistic : .relatively large" number of l^^l^^^^ ^^^^^'^^^ 
, . • ' dures; burea ucratic, structured, formal; emphasis on systems 

^ ' . and control., _ 

\ ' Fmnlovee centered: sensitive to 'individual eni>loyee needs 
■ I f i^Il a ' s compan y needs; identify with err^^loyees and see 
• ^ ^tleris-basica!ly%apable -d trustworthy, manager's 30b 

V . .is to help arcange things so employees ar^ able, tp per 

T foHn ie , ■organize, facilitate, suppor^:. 

- ■ 1 . p:^;cti:; centered: main emphasis on needs -^P-^-^-". . 

■ .. , • company; identU r i^inly with, company, ^^^f' 
" ' • . ■ ^oye^seen as bafically not waning to work and needing 

control; manager's job is direction., control. . 

. ^ «,™anistic-' people orie^nte'fe^ emphasis qn services, good^ / 

O rientation - Humanistic, peopie u . ♦ (customers, / 

. . — employee relations, quality, helping peopie vcuau 

. clients) * uifi; ^ „vA*;<i-a' ' 

■ • Materialistic: product orientecf^fefthasis on P^^fits, 
' ^ , gfrr^^. efficiency, bottom.li^, con^^^^ 

A saleV, making nioney,.' \ . ' " 

- ■ • ' ^anae oriented:' dynamic,' progre36ive>lnodem; -emphasis 

^, ^ . -^radlpi -.•l^g^f^date'! inno^tive, fast n^ing; leaders, 

resDonsive to. external-changes. . ' ' '"^,ki^ 
^'V- . ■: ■ Triition°>oriented : traditional, conservative, ^a^le, 

■ ' >■ • - .olid, stfciy; 6^h -asis on loyaltfy, ^^^^ ' ^^[iif"^' 

■ ' estalilis^dd refiutation {family atmosphere sometimes). ^ 

\ ' ' • ; , , 
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Attitudes -z ^Posxtive : see part timers* as valued menibexfs of (regxxlar) 
' • ' ' * work force; as good and productive committed,' mature, 

hard working, invested in ^ateer or company and/or members 
* ; of positively viewed ^oups ' - ^ 

N^gati/^e ; see part timers as marginal, tenporary, not' as 
^ ^ 'invested in^ career or company, 'less predictable and cpn- 

t^r^llable and/or members of* pejoratively viewed groups. 

The second measuring^ device was' basically Langdale's' climate'cuid con- 
tingency instrument contained in a mail (Questionnaire, This instJrument is^J^e 
to provii^ a classical management to human .relations continuum. It contai™ 
lYifluence, control, "structure, specialization, /competitiveness , i(hd^communica-» 
tion questions as well as questions designed to explore respondents' values. 
Responses* to each question are made oft a 1^ pr '8-pcAnt Likert Scale: All 

stions have, a^, classical^ management extreme (score = 1) and a hunan^rela- i 
ns extreme (score = 7 or 8) and all are intended to be additive. This^ 
instrument was used to obtain an aggregate read^g on climate and its main 
dimensions. It was als*o used to provide* objective verification of the sub- 
fjectively evaluate4 open-ended questions 'the same issues in the personal 
interview. (See Appendix I ^for a .list of tWfe questions asked, and^ see Chap- 
ter II and Langdale (19 74) for' more details about .the instr\ament) • 

. C ReguLts : Organizational Climate and Managers' Attitudes 
^ Amon^ Users'and Non-Users Part Time Employment * 

. In thife seqtio~n ^he ffesults^ of the empirical ai?a.lysis of or^nUatio'nal 
^climate ^d* managers ' attitudes are j^esented. 'The objectives are to describe 

;e climate and attitudes of usefrs of part time en5)loyment, and tp diacem 
dixteK^ncfas between users and rton-users*". . , * 



Mol^^(^rganizational^Cl.imate ' ^ " ^ ^ 

* • Emplo^ers^ who use part time employment are not ^ifferenf^ from non-vtsers • 
in ^their overall organizational climate. 



- The -mean score on the ^(lafiizetiotiai ^c^matfe questions on the "Langdale in 
strumetit was near the midpoint of the scales for boj:h users Cmeai^. score = '^-V) 
and nbn-users ^rrfean score = 4,2). ^ The responses,' fell intcf^Vvery narrow rarjge 
at the center oL^the scales (standard deviation = .46 and . 43^' r^fepectively) , 

' This result corresponds to -Langdale ' s own , experience that business, firms 

in ,^eneral occupy^^a fairly narrow range in the^center of .these scales. 'He ob- 
tained dispersion by stratified saJhpling ta» include supposedly strongly classi 
car (e^^g. ; anty .^unlt) and strongly human relations'^ (e*. q. / private school).- orga 
-nizations. This sampling criterion is not^pprcipriate for this research/ and 
thefr^fore the^ scales.do not distinguish users from non-users. However, when 
the scales are 'grouped; i^to smaller and mor^ Wplnogeneous gro^s reflecting 
specific dimfensions of climate, some gignif icaij^t differences between usets ' 
*and'non-^^6s,ejrs 'do femerge. ' * - i! »• 



Tradition and Cfiange 



Change-oriented managers with contemporary values engourage the use ot 
ITrJnloZent, even in stel>le\ ^co^ervative and tra<iit.onal organ.za- 



part time ejs^ploymnt 



tlons 



work unit-superviso^n^user compLes. are more rece^ive to ^^^"5^';^^^" 

' These results are based* on t^;^^ "tradition- scales of the ^5^^"^^°"^ 3. 
Cli Jte instr.K.nt. Ta^en'as a group, they yielded a ^^^^^ J 
Vo^.work unit supervisors in user companies and a mean score of 2-91 for ^^eir . 
noS-^er counterparts. (See Table 29 for these results and Appendxx^H. ques . 
ti6nr33-40, for^the scales which comprise the tradi€x<^ dxmensxon,) 

greSsive, innovative industry le&ders. - . ^ » ' 

•' . • « 

Structure, .Style, an d Orientation . ^ 

^ Employers "who use part. time ' employr^nt.have .a more hurnan relations clin^te 
in i'rZ of organizatilal^ structure, management^'^tyle- and orxentat.on than 
;^n:iers. The.e Z a nare c^^sical climate among ^on-us.rs . . ;,. ^ 

- The strongest relatiopships^between. an/ ma-^jor organizational climate va^- 
kfPl> Ind ^e Sge of parl»tim, Imployment occurred for t}.e -strupture dimension- 
.^p/nfes"ho"LTpLt'tiI-e«p'lo7-,nt are n.re ~ 
zation structures (69 -^.ercent) -than are non-users (35 .percent) This resu 
is basfed oh supervisors', responses to open-ended questions. 

users of pa^t ume'^-^mployment ^re also somawhat more lil^^y ^than non-users 

S^^:r:rbILroTXe°Jvrs^rs-. open.-eLd -^pons.s . J^^lar^y user3^a^^ 
what more humanistic in their orientation than materiaTistic . • Jt should be 1 
noted hLe^ for both the management style 5fM orientation dimensions, that 
^^e^joTty of firms (including .on-isers) fall in the Human -^^tiohs sphere 
UTol the classical manag.me* sphere. This may reflect the human relations 
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Table . Tradition V3 . Change Dimension ^ . 6f. Organiiat ional . Climjte for 
* ' Users aiid Non-Users of Part Time Employment ' 

' * ; • - ' . ♦ ' J 

(fti^er scotes indicate more change and less traditifcnal' climate) 



Item, 



User Non-Ufer 




For; Work Uni^ Supervisor ^ ^ ^ 

Aggregate tradition dimension of organizational 
\ ' climate (Mean scora-of 8 scales) 

\ - , .■ - 

Some * component questions: , 

' * ^ . • Ir 

"I believe in traditional values (support 
^ the law, democracy, govemmen.t, the family), 
and I am against radicals .and communism." 
(Score) , - - 

•"I bel|lfeve trtat, those who br^ak the i«w 
■ and go against .traditional values should 
be ;harshiy punished." (Score) 

^. 

"There are top many people wasting time with 
sentimentality a^d'idle thinking and not 
enough people dealing Witl> their problems ^ 
, direcely and^ getting. d(3wn to^work/^ (Score) 

Fo r Work Unit ' . 

Work un:rt is change-orl^nted (percent) - 

"Most people m jihi^ work unit are basically ^ 
C9nservative, »beiieve strongly* A tradition, 
^n4 are reluctant^ tQ. change. " (Score) ' 



( i 



• 3.34 



2.91 




3.70 



3.40 



,1 



Nbtes: The sou^^ce is responses to the Langdale organizational climate ^ 
^ instrument by mall questionnaire from wdrk \mit supervisors in 30^user^and 
^•15 non-user companies (except ^pr the Ca~st itfem which is otita^ined from 
open-ended responses f ror» 4 personal 'interview wh^re a 39 and 29 Re- 
spectively) . ^ ' 

'llTatibers refer tg scales where strongly agree = 1 and ' strongl'y disagree = 7 
su\d' whose midpoints 3. 5 . * , ' 

' ^ ■•- - 

Differences betweert risers =and non-us4rs are not statisttcaHy significant 
fpr the work unit but are significant -at a < . 05 for th^work unit super- 



visor, 
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bias in manageiLt theory and the. culture as & whole, /s well \s companies^^ 
tendencies to Jiaye interviewed talk to tKeir most "f^oRle orie^ted^ and most 



:y and the, culture as a wnoj.e,/cis wcj.x ^ v-v^^-t- 

: viewed 'talk to th'eir most "pfeoRle orieftted" and d 
cooperative. su4>ervisors. J 

^ I*.'- ' V' . 

A mor| human ^relations climate is also found astog users of part tittve , 
empl6yinentVre o'ften than among nJJh-u^ers based on/the, objective scales of \ 
the 'mail qtiest\onnaite. An aggregate of 10 sea Wall relating especially / 
-to otqani?ational stcucture and management style support' the hypotheaife that 
users are .significaK±ly ^re employe^-centere'd, less .controlling, less str^uc- 
tured, and less f&HAl than non-users. These questions indicate that user* 
are more" dRclihSd" to let employees join in- and ireflqence management =deGi«iOi*s^ 
'and have a sa^ in who gets rewards and punishments.. User supervisors also 
spend less time assigning wosk and making up schedulesS and provide more tiine 
for empioyeesrto talk about 'non-jobr related-matters . - /Formal channels o.f com-, 
munlcation- and influence are less impoi^tant and users have "fewer formal soufces 
f»f information- such as forms, counting devices, TV monitors^ and surveys. In . 
general, management exerts less e9ntrol over t^ie worft. mfethods , behavior, and . . 
goals of lower -level employees among u^ers than non-users (see TaUte 30 for 
these results and ApAdix Ii; questions- 2 , 3, 5, 8', 9,- 16, 18,. and-4$ for 
the scales which con?>r is e the structjire and style dimension^ of organizational 
climate)«. ' ^ ' 

Managers' Attitudes • . .'.^ • * / ^ 

• Afanu n^naaers havT^'negative view about permanent part time- employment , . 
hut lt % TJ^d ol pij^^e technological ahd (to a 'lesser degree) econ,r^c 
ZJ^era^^'Za not on prejudice > either for or against the perspna2. c^tac- 
l^lstLKf '^rt time^ workers fsuc^' a. ti^eir sex or /ife style; . . 

^ subjective ai^alysis of employers' re'marks ^ ' " 

,thl personal interview rusa"g:!"^Ji^.:e::i:a:ters 

rusrsu^'rirr^werrfavoTriy inclined ^^H- . three- 

: :quarters oVnon-usei^. had negative feelings, overallg^ee T^le 31). . ,^ 

■ However'; the iff erence' between. Users and non-u^ers in their ^ttitiades 
towarHS ^ime erpployme'nt doe^. not reSlect bias against the character ^ • 
^^i^es S^pait .ti^-pTple... For exalaple, an ^^PV^"^^.- f -^i-J^^^: 
reotions of why people work part . time .shov/ecT no significant .difference be 
. ceptions of Why P ^ ^ 30 pe^^cent of each group, ^pdic^ted 

^r^-n 1 afons^t^r. apSred to them as ie.s than entirely valid ,co- ^ 
SLfor scheduling requirements 6n the iJart of part ^ime workers. , . 

„ * * " ' , * ^ " * \ 

dther evi^nce t>3^evioubly reported in this study a,llb' indicates, there Jj 
little- subjective bias "against -part tinie worker^. Altiiough nonrUsers are m3te 
inclined than Users ti,-' believe^ that part time, employment is uhsuited to-^o^ _ 
■ jobs (73 percent vs-i 41 percent), the Jci^ids of jobs and, reasons given are simx 
►lar and-ielated to work technOlpgy*, ■ not to personal characteristics of part 
.time workers.' 'Employdrs do not believe th&t ^att time Workers are less re- ^ 
sponsible or unable to handle impor4:ant jobs. ^ , •■ ^ ' _ ^ 



TBbl« 30.' " itructrure, gtvle, and Orientation D imensions 9 f Organizational 
• ciimat'e for Users and Non-users of Part T ime Employment 1 

. . : ' ■ • / • _ 

(Hiaher scores" indicate a mor4 huirtari 'relations and .a -less classical m^nag^- 
inen? climate r ' « ' ' ' *• 



Item ^ ( User •■Npn-Us^i 



A. Subjectively rated dichotomies 'from open-' 
ended questions^ ^ 

Craanizational structure is organic '(percent) 69 - 

'Management philosophy is emplo^ee-centere^ 
(percent) p 



35 



Orientation is humanistic -(percent) 



77 ^ 56^ / . . 

79 58, 



• -3.90 ' ■ 3-'^55 



B. ObDective scales from mail questionnaire 

Aggregate structure-style dimension of or^niza- 
tional climate (M^an score of 10 scales) 

Some comf)onent quest;^ns: ^ 

HOW often supervisors allow entsloyees to j*oin in 
and influence their de.cisions (Scare) 

How much time supervisors 5pend assigning work; 
making up schedules, setting work goals, and 
watching employees wdrk> (Sftore). 

'whether Supervisors or employees determine 
rewards, penalties (Score) ^ . 

. How often employees cafi balk about things other 
t;han 'the jot>s they are aping. (Score) . 

* • Us4 o.f ' f oXa^ Channels ^t)f*coTnmui^atiorts (memos, 

)notV going over boss's hiaid) '(Score) ^" - , ;.3-53 . 3.1^/ 

*, use- of forrnal Channels of "influence' (Score) .3.87 • -3.53 

J 

use of -extra 'sources of ' information (counters, •• 
. TV monitoBo, suiveyg) (ScdVe) \ ' . ^ 

• \ ''corttrol th'X: supervisors ^nd -^op n\ariagenent have . ^ .7 

over Work methods,' 'behaxio^^' ^ni goals of ' • ^ 

•• -employees) " t Store.)' ' ' ' 3.60 _ ^. ^'"^^K' 

Number of forms whK^i ^circulate (median n^-mber , ■ , . 
seLected\ from a liit^f ,29) / 14, . ^'••1°,^ 



■ ; 

V 

4.4r • 3.87 



3.10 2.67 
2.66 2.40 
5.3-7 S'.OT." 



'5.47, - 5.07 



Note^: Sample* size is n = 39 for users and n « 29 fov non-users for 
'gane'l A, and-30 for hsers and 15 for non-users for Panel B. . 

/ Scales have scores ranging from 1 (most , classical) 'to a (most human relations 
oriented); mi<f^o'int is '4. 5. ' > ' . 

The difference between users and non-users on the aggre^gate Structure-Style 
dijnension is statistically significant at a < .15. Individual questions show 

l^ess significance. , , * * • % ' / 

. • • ^ ' ^ . . \ 

* ^ ' S ^ ^> 

•In addition, the explanations for unf avorabl^^^conomic outcomes' for ' • 
part time workers are not generally cast in termsjcf undesirable personal char-- 
acteri^tibs.' < For productivity, turnover, and absfentgeism, when there were un- 
► ' favorable outcomes', there wer^e few p^j6rative' explanations ,(e.g., part time . 
workers are". uncommitted oir.have other interests)^ there were just^ as manV 
positive personal explanations (they are stable ,'Onature , responsible - see 
Chapter III) . Attitudes of supervisiwrs toward the loyalty -of £art tiime workers 
- and their ability to relate to cb-workers apre not significantly dif fereht a.mong 
users than among non-users. Thus 'there is no evidence that the use of part 
time employment is constrained in a major way by negative attitudes toward them. 



Table 31* Supervisors' Attitudes toward' Part Time Employees 



w 

Source ; 



Altitude 



User , Non-User 
(percent ""of responses) 



Positive 
Negative 



7^ 
24 > 



-^26 



Subjectively ranted dichotomies frdm open-ended questions. 



r users\»4^=*29 ^ 



^or nbn-users. 



'l^tes: Sample size 'is n=39 fo 

The difference between users and non-users ±"5 ^statlstieally si'fnrti 
c^nt at -a < -01. * . , ^" , \ 



i 



Q\iali£igations and Ambiguities i ^ 

* ' ' ' * ' * • 

The foregoing, results must remain^ son^what .proviS'ional and tentati-ve be-, 
cause further analysis of'~organi2:ational clim^lte and management attitudes sug- 
gests some qualifyinq conplexities* ^ . - ' - ^ 

• - Location of Control . Althonqh* -r^i'loy-rs who use part time toployment 

have a'*mOre informpl org'anizatior.al cU^te an^i a more .erapioyeer||^terad^man- 
^^ agemerlt style thao non- users, supervision and contrgl * which is eSSrcised may 



bccur at a higher level in the organization. For example^ oversight of em- 
ployees' perforntance (and the use of such information) may occur at higher • 
supervisory levels. The 'mean scale score for users in question 26 (wh«ther 
top management, middle level supervisors^ or lower level employees watch out 
for quantity and quality of -employees * work) is 4.28 for users ahd 4,73 for 
non-users, with a < .10. For question 28 (at which level this intonnation 
is used) the mean scale score is 3.40 for users and 3.87 for non-users with • 1 
a < ^2S^ The lower acqres for users indicate Supervisicm at 'a higher level. 
Since jobs' in user ^ companies are more s^teciaiizJe^d X^an xn' non-user con^anies 
(irtfe^n scale 'Score is 4.90 f6r users and 5.80 for non-uSers, with a < ,10, and 
where lower scores indicate more specialization) , there may be mare vertical ^ 
communication to higher leyels for purposes of evaluating job. performance . 

Unionization. While supervisors in^u^ser companies appear to be, less for- 
-raal,.less controlling of their v^orkers, and more participative than supervisors' 
in nonAiser companies (see Table 30)^ it is simultaneously true that' workers 
themselves in user corr^^ani^s do not in return have more control over their, 
supervisors and their work methcJ'ds (who is to do what work and how to do it) 
than workers in non-user corr^ai^ies. That is, there is hoth less^control down*- 
ward from 'supervi'^ors to workfers and less control upward from workers to si^i^ 
visors in user as opposed to non-user coir^anies — there is less total quantity 
of* control in the enterprise. ^ # 

' . . , /"^^ 'V ^ 

•/ . The reason for ti:\is phen6menon appears to be the much greater frequency 
of ladDor unions among non-r users than ^mong users. Iif the firms studied, nearly 
half th,e non-user'work urfits were union^^zed, but non^of the users had unions 
}S)J^e work units wliere there wepe part -iime^-workaxSii^ Thus lower level work- • 
eJm^ non-iiser cOmpani.es have some measure of control over their supervisors 
and over their work^methods because of their union ^epresi^ntation, which user 
companies' workers lack. For example, the mean scaljle on question 19 (the amount 
of cont'rcA that lowef iQvel employees have over the work methods and behavior 
of t^eir supervisor^, ^' such, as through labor union^ and proper channel^) is 
2.93 for users and 3.80 for. ncn- users , with ct < ioi, and where higher scores 
indicate more 'control . fSee also question 22, for which mean scale sqor^ ,are 
-3.03 for usdts and. 3.60 for rlOT-users , with a < /. 15 , suggesting workers ijjf ' 
non-user commnie^ have, more power over 'theirr co-wprkers than- workers in user: 
con^anies.) ^us the finding of a' more human relations organizational climate 
an^w^ users of part time ert^loymeat is sustained, arid the relative lack of . ^ 
/^eV influence in an' upward 'direction is explaih^d by the di'sproportionate 
presence of labor unions among non-^users. 

Feecjback . Although users tend to *be less formal .and controlling than non- 
use rsTTh^"^fect of this on fihe eitvount and/or direction^ of feedback appears to" 
be insignificant. \ For example, the amount of communication workers 'give to 
-their supervisors vs ^ the amount* of communication supervisors • give to workers', 
(question 10\ yields mean scale scotes for users and tor non-users which scarce- 
ly differ '( 3 . 43 vs." 3:53, "respectively) . There is a similar lack *of difference 
between users and non^^users in terms of the degree to which " employ^^s seek to 
iilflui^nce and/or communic^e ei1?her*up or down thfe hierarr±iy (questions 24 ^nd 

' ' ■ -'^ ■ . 

Openpe.ss -and View of rf^oman Natur^ . Contrary to-^'^x^Ctations , supeJt^sors 
in user companies are less op&n and -snaring with lower* level employees, and have 
a, less optimis4:ic view of human natjxe thian supervisors in non-user con^anies. « 
They* are. more lijcely to keep what they know to theoiselves ^d not answer ^^^^ 
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questibns thafare unrelated to jobs (question ,11, which has mean scale scores 
of 4.33 tor users .and 5.27 for n&n-users, with.a < .10)- They are more likely 
to believe human nature is directed by self-interest irf a hostile world (ques- 

•tion 39. with m6an scale scores of 3.37 and 4.^7 for users and non-users , -re-, 
spectively, and a < .10). These results appear inconsistent with the previous 
finding that users of part time employment have a more empXoyeercentered manage- 

■«erit Philosophy. However, it may be that- supervisors who are less traditional 
thah their organizations (and who are thus somewhat out of phase with their, 
environments )' feel some u^icsrtainty and pressure and therefore act cautiously 

■,ih «\e irtterperstJnal aspects of their managenjpnt. ■ - 



D . '"Summary of 'Findings 



Organizational climate has an effect on the- use of part time eBl.loyment. , • 
But it is not a strong or a universal effect. Managers who use part time em- 
ployment are somewhat less traditional and more change-oriented than managers 
who do not- use it. Their organizations are somewhat less formal and control- 
ling in their s,tructure , and somewhat iftore employee-centered, and participative, 
■ in their management style. But users of part time employment are not monolithi- 
cally more human ' relations oriented .S^^r are non-users thoroughly more classical 
in their organizational climate. Part time employment requires clear managerlai 
inputs; it is not grouf)--managed by autonomous work .units. Employers exhibit 
clear positive or -negative attitudes" toward part time workers, but they are ob- 
jectively based on work technology and worker, scheduling considerations. Nega- 
tive prejudice against part tim^ workers is^small and does not constrain the , 
use of part time employment. • 
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CHAPTER VI. CONCLUSIONS 



Part time employment; is surprisingly common^ and it is qfrowing. More than 
20 percent of all people who work are, employed part time. ' It is especially 
frequent among' women , the young, and the old. Advocacy groups are^ptessing 
fcrr more part time 30b opportunities, especially permanent part time jobs^ 
claiming social benefits as well as advantages for eir^loyers. But employers 
themselves ara little cor^cernedj not much is known about their e:q?eriences'. 

V The objectives of this exploratory stioiy^ a.re to 1) learn why' some en^loyers* 
use permanent part time employment and why others do not, 2) suggest what the, 
benefits and costs of part time employment are, 'and 3) describe which work set^ 
tings axe well-suited to part time employment and which, if, any, ^ are not. 

< - \ 

Original data were obtained from personal interviews and mail (questionnaires 
from employrpent experts and work unit supervisors in 68 private sector corpora- 
tions (39 "lasers and 29 non-users of permanent part time employment^, mainly in ^ 
the manufacturing,- finance and insurance industries. Occupations of workets 
studied were mainly clerical, operatives , ^and laboters. The findings may thus 
-not be representative of all part t'J!^e' employment . 

^ • A. The Findings. in Brief 

Economic Benefits^ and Costs - ^ ' 

The economic outcomes of permanent part time employment are not ^central -to 
'employers* decisions to use it or not to use it. Few .temp loyers mentiton direct 
benefits or costs- as primai^ry reasons^ for the^r decisions. Many non-users expect 
part time employment to have some economic advantages but do hot use i't^ 
some users report extra costs for parrt'time ejiployment but use it nevertheless. 
" 3ut in many cases, the economic .outcomes ,for part time employment are abo^t the " - 
same as those experienced with full time workers. Even when there ajre differe'nc^, 
they are often rated by employers as unimportant to their d q^'^ ^i-^ to use ^ not 
to use p^J^t time employment. ^ This means- that e c t5nomi c ; - b e ^^^BwWf^ strpng 
incentives to use part^ime employment; ndr are ec<^^p.c ^J^^j^rong constraints 
against, Its lise. ' - >^ ^ \ \ 
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On balance, the economic ^enefits of part i&^mflt eqbi<:flfe^ do oML^igh the. 
economic costs. However, what is a benefit to \pj^;^irT^<f^^ be a cfStt. tc?* another, 
d^P^dmg on other factors in the work situatior 
eralize. r^evertheleljs , the most frequent economJb. b^r^Pf i.t;^ ^f ' p$rt _*:ime employ- 
ment as it is 'currently used are r^Jduced overtime! higher 

productivity, reduced absenteeism, and lower wa§9 and .fringe benefit .^costs . The 
most fi%^uent cost of part time employment is ^,su|prvil3ion. Additional record- 
• keeping' costs are also mentioned occasiona-lly ^^^/9ome .^xpeciances with^part 
time enployment are better-as often as* they are wors^ .compared. to full time 
employment. Examples of these are recruiting and turnover. * * 

The expectltions of employers wnp* ^^o not 'ose part bime workers ate* somewhat 
5iCk*e negative than uppers' ex^er i-^ n^-e'^ , ^xr.'\ th*^-/ tend to be somewhat more^^impqr- 
tant to their ^iecisior-^. 'iio\Vever, t 'Miy Irictors c/r^ wh«ich users and non-users 
registered stron-j riis ^ ^re^.ment -^r r^ : -oolTtivity jr^d* absenteeism, ^on-asers 
^xpect thes^ to be " mpprtant costs of ^rt *tir:ie enr.lo'^/ment , while os^^rs repart 
..thefft'to "be belief its. ims not 'qlear //hether triese differing ^views are due to 
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^rs* /i3porcei^ti.ons^c^t,o differeiv^s rn work situ^itiyrl:^. or iabo^ market 
>cona-ipns which would indeed^yield different outcomes' if part time employment 
wfereuse'd. ^^ion-users also expect 'important higher costs of • retruitingr train- 
ing/ and recordkeeping for* part time worl^ers, ^ 

^ ' Iniiustry and Occupation , Although part time employment, is more common in ^ 
some industries than others, this does ^ not appear to be caused by different 

.economic outcomes in these industries*. For^exanpler the benefits and costs re- 
ported in the finance and insurance industries (which use many part time work- 
ers) were not df'fferent from those reported in the jnanufacturing industry (a 

* low user of part time workers! . _ ' ^\ ' ^ 

However ,^the benefits'and costs of part time employment may be differentlin 
some^' occupations than others. ' Part, time clerical jgbs ma^ be associated with; 
lower turnover and absenteeism, less recordkeeping, and better equialpnt utili- 
zation, while part tiv^ production jobs may be associatedxwith bettet worker , 
loyalty r . lower wage co^t^r and greater fnage benefit savings. Neither jolp. 
category gives better economic outcomes overall. 

Labor Sup'ply . Good experi*ences with^part time employment may sometimes 
.'result from an excess supply of people available for part time work rather than 
tfrom any intrinsic advantage- of part time scheduling. 'This ^s true for produc- 
tivity, turnover, and absenteeism*- If part time-workers are abundant; ^they are 
motivated tp prolfect their ]obs by doing good work, and employers can be ^selfec- ^ 
*tiv^ and choose only superbly qualified workers. * ' J 

Labor-Unions . Part time employment is seldom found irj unionizei work ^its. - 
.This sterns not so muph from union policies against part time err^loymfnt as it 
does from' contract, provisions designed to protect full time workers, ^or exam- 
pi^ , .many -coll^.ctive bargaiJfing agreements require a full dayls pay if a worker 
IS called in for an/ dart of the day, or they require all flringe benefits to 
be paid to all workers. Eith/r provision raises the cost of part time employ- 
ment. 0^ 

Employers' Percaptions of Part Time Workers 

With few exceptions^ employers (both users angl non-users) do not have pe- 
jdrative^ v^ews abouj: why people work paft'^time. They beiieye'in the serious- 
ness of purpose of palrt tirte workers, acknowledging their need, to schbc^ule work i 
ardund anotiier ma]or responsibility (such, as school or children) and earn an in- 
come; they do not think in terms of patt t^me people working just as a diversion, 
to avoid an honest^ day's work, or to earn f^in money. Few managers refer to 
eithej^-posi^ive* characteristics of part-time workers, such as maturity and sta- 
bility r~or ^o negative characteristics, such as .lack of. commitment. ^ And con- 
trary to popular beliefs, neither are irftportant issues. 

^ Yet many employers do see part time workers as different from. full time 
. enployee^. They are p^erceive.d to be outside 'normal career ladders and not in-_ 

* tere^ted in, or in home cas^s eligible for, advancement or promotion. 

Ascording to artplo/Gis, the -^ajor life role which some part time workers 
have autside their oob, such as, being « housewife or a stud«|g, may affect only 
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a few work pterformance outcomes and are of li-ttle in^ortance to. empioyers. _ 
'Housewives may have lower turnover and absenteeism and .better loyalty tharf. 
3tudent|[| for_ example. . , ' • ' 

Work Technology . . ' ^ 

The nature^ of the employer's business strpngly affects the usage .of part » . 
time employment. The most common reason offered by employers for using-part 
time workers is to fit the work force to the size of th§ work load. Almost' all _ 
users have a special production scheduling problem which prompts the use of part^ 
time employment. Without this scheduling ^ptol^lem, part time .employment seld«m 
occurs. In addition, the nature of the job affects' the -usage t!rf part time em- 
ployment.. Some job technologies favor it and |some discourage it. ' ' X" 

"There are two work technologies which ard clear incentives ,tp us^ patt 
time employment: discrete joh tasks and. cyclical demand foi; products 'or services 
Both these work technologies are usually found where there is part timj^ employ- 
ment, but found significantly less often among otherwise similar fhll time'Dobs-.^ 
Both may be associated with better economic ojitcojnes. such as increased produc- 
tivity and reduced oyertime, hot^i of which are important to employers. In_ad- 
dition, a non-standard size of work load is fbund significantly more often 
when there is part time rather than full time, employment , although it occurs 
in fewer than_haif the user work units. j • ' , 

<There are also two work technologies whijch are clear constraints against 
the use of part tife employment: continuous process 'operations and supervi- . 
sory responsibility in jobs. These work technologies^ found signi-f icantly 
less often in part time jobs than in comparable fiji3;i time jobs. Productivity 
and other economic outcomes may * worse in dontittuous 'process patt time. :obs. • 
(Therefore the net economic outcome of part time .jmployftent, wh^le not large on 
the average, may.be quite sizable for certain woric 'technologies . ) Nevgrtljeless ,^ 
continuous process operations do' not exclude part time employment. AltogeOiet, ^ • 
over half of all users had "this work technology, j • ' . 

Some other work technologies are appropriate for .part time employment -but 
' are «o1^ central to the explanation' of its use. .For e*inple, routine and repeti- 
tive work characterizesV)^^ paft tiitfe job5. bnJ: i,s j^li.a^ often found in cojti-. 
parab le f ^ll *tim<^ j^s. ^ ^^^^ ^ -^^^ - ^ * 

sJS work t^nologies for which' part time employment has been thought un- 
suited are not constraints' in fact. Jobs ^requiring t^amWorjc, extensive su^er_^,^ , 
• visory support, or problem "solving are done by part time Worke-rs about as .often 
as full time workers, amounting to half to :three-quarters of all the -part time 
jobs studied. , " ' 

- work technology- explains why managers and 'supervisors -are- seldom employed 
■ on a part time basis. Their jbbs require continuity and continuous availability 
• and they entail supervisory responsibility. Managerial job? are usually fiUed 
- ^Ky nromnti on from within, "^d ^.ensive training is provided. Qn ali^tiies? . ^ 
T c^^:?eiloyers deem pert time employment to be less ?atis factory^ than full 
time riiii ITjU^mnr - ^ ^ - , • •• 



Orqanizat^dri^l Climate 

Organizltional structure, management 'style , and managers' attitudes are , 
secondary factors in explaining the use of part ti^e employment, f 
^ome difference, between users^nd -non-use^s in these dimension^ 1.^^^ 
^onal climate-. ^But there "is no molar climate difference between f 
is, part time emplo,;nent is not more likely air«ng human relations climates 
than anKMig classi-fcal management climates. , . 

' ■■ . ^. ■ - • . . 

Emo lovers •who. usar^.art time workers^have a , relatively cfrganic or^aniza- 
J:ional structure ?s n;^re informal and. I'ess controlling than that of non- 

^^rr^ tLTare moJe employee-centered and part. cif>-ative; their work u^,t su- 
pervisors are more change-oriented atd less" traditional in tljeir ^alues^and 
Sev have •cllarly positive attitudes .toward part time employment. NOn-us€fs 
■^rrflltiveir^rfmechaniSikuv structured and nore production.c^ntered 
ti^ir iupe^isors'are more tradit^^Nl ^ values) and they have, negttive atti 
tudes toward part time 'employment • - ^ ^ - 

rontra'ty to some expectations, user corrpanies as ^ ^^f^^ J^^^^ ^""^^I 
noyat^^te and dynamic tha^on-users. They ^e more centralized 
si?n4>re highly pla^jed, and, their supervisors are less ^^^^J^^^'^^^- 
There- ar;^ no differe-^ces.between t^rs and non-users in how .exeloitive_.they . _ 
are of their workers. ^j^nsf-*^ 



*—-'.. is 
B. The Decision Process 



7^ 

5iL orwok load. .In .1.1 of these Mses. part time emplcyment permits mailagers 
'IK ''^'^ inpuO^o the size of the work load. 

,Snd.,a„ aaducti« decision process comes, into Pl^'V f 
A eo. fictors -i*.-^*-i°faoSe forwS^'Se:^::a^aie°^S: llc^t^. 




Chart 10) 



The eobnomic benefits and c&sts.of part .time enployment are ^^^^^^ .^j!^^". " 
trai lo t^Sfdecision process, altl^DUgh they are of course likely to be favorable 
. J^n Se«Ts .a scheduling problem- an^ there are. few ,or no constr*in^ against 
the implementation of part time eraplpyntent. ^ ^ - 

" The quantitative evidence that part time -employment is'an- J^^^^^ive, p~ble|i- 
solving rS^oLe to a scheduling difficulty is strong.- Among f^^^H^l^^' 
SnrSLt ti^ employment in this study, 95 percent had a scheduling problem^^ _ 
r^SLt "ly 35 percent of the non-uaerslhad sUch a problem. . l^ua the ^ 
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tS Tt^BE A SrHEtHJttNC PROBLEM? 
- cyclical demand 

* eirt^nded hour^ of op^riition 

* nor f^g tand ard slM of work lo^id 



/ 



m 



part tim enpioyMnt %% usually hot connidcir^d AAd not used 



VES --^P#r»aR«nt part time? ©w^loyiwint is a prdbabl«t ^oXutiop. 
Ca« it b« iiBpltti&enti^d? ScAn the««i factory t 



Job l/ 
ychhplogy K 

\ncentl 



contlnvious proc#9iS operation 

jcOnstraints^ ' 

^ ^supervisory ^sponsi^llty 



< 



V0 - discrete tasks 



Labor 
j| >larket 

Ocndltiona |\ 



conatriUntt - few peoplp %int part time work* 
/ _ fioonl igh t Wn 



inc^ntiveii * llrfe euisply of part time people* 
especially housewives and students 

— M tafcor union ^ constraint - work unit is anionii;ed 



constraint - eltiftate x% formally structured, 
Orgahiitation&I j/ control! ing^ and traditional 



Climate 



Incentive * climate is infomal, uncontrollmg, 

es^loyee-c^ntored, r^rceptive to change 



If tiiere ere no constraints, part time ^W^>loyment is likely to be used, and 
econoedic eaqpericuEKses will be favorable balance 

Xf tb*re are ^instraints* especially a ^ifiionized work unit and/or negative 
Job technologies f part time i^loyment tn^y not be .used, dut in the absence 
of a unim^ised work unit.^ c^fistraining icS^ technologies can be overcome by 
o^ffsetting favorable job teduioloqies and>or favorable labor market condi* 
ti<ms« leading to mixed economic outcomes « 



Oiart 10. thm Decision Process to u^e or Not to Une Permanent Part Time Employment 
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* • i-^r' * . *«mf^lov?^nr 1* v*ny closely rt-l uc^i to bvheduUnq prob- 
1 I Hit A.il n n M.i't^s of \H%tf txv^f^ itforkrri are dint irc|uiHhf'd on that 



* o r 



, liioyir^ nt ^Jt * i i=m. what t . tni* tolo uf Iho oth#*r itetiirmnanta of uiiaq* in th«* 
aJUuctivi? ik i inri-m.ikinq tno^i^*!? Kor e.^^ts^jle* why do a few employers who dp 
h^vm a scheduling probltjm fail to use part time employment? One explanation, 
since permanent part time e^^loyment ia not in the mainstream of staffing op- 
tions, is th^t It my simply be overlooked as a possible solution to the firm's 
problem. Mot all managers will think of all options. But there is evidence 
that tr - w of part time en^loyment is blocked in the manager* s mind by other 
influeatial f^on^ by a unionized work or .t; or by several ill-suited work te 
aologies and unfavorable labor market conditions. Three-quarters of the cases 
In which there is no use of part time employment despite a sdieduling problem 
can ]be ej^lained in this way. 

Conversely, those work units which use part-time workers-^-almost all of 
whom have a scheduling probl^m^-usually have few other constraints against that 
use. Mone in this study had a unionised *^k unit, and 40 percent of the users 
had no unfavorable work technologies* If there is art t^favovable technolo- 
gy* there is also a favorable work technology or a good labor supply for part * 
tia^ people irt two»thirds of the cases. 

■k 

Thuji it seems that some constraints against the use of permanent part time 
--^rkers can be o\^rcome. Sometimes they are dvercome because the adverse effects 
^f^^lP^ const ra^ints pal© against the near-necessity to use part time ei^jloyment 
to sojve a sclwduling problem* Sometimes a balancing of constraints with in- 
centivi^s tUp* the scales, e*g,, an abundant supply of good part time workers 
can east th^ implementation of part time employment despite jobs that require 
supervisory r^sponsH>llity, In these cases* there will be some bad experiences 
with part time workers— «ome economic costs as.%tell as some economic benefited 
And in fact it ts just this picture of mixed economic out«>meff ^hat is usually 
observer « i 

^s also eiqplalns %*hy permanent paisa time enqployment is 

alternative to or. substitute for full time emolovm^nt, and 
I institutionaliMd ar ^| regular ecsployment policy option, 
iteen as a special purpose $tt4tfing method to solve par-- 



This decision prec« 
not generally seen as at 
it explains why it is nc 
fart time employment is 



ticular kinds of sdieduljjng pr<^lems« 

! 

0efioiencio>i in management systems also play a roi© in limie^ the ftjqfJan- 
sion of part time M^^loyfent. Thero appear to be some appropriate usage situa- 
tions which are not t«*e^ up because feedback mechanisms within the organization 
are jL2^rf#ct« Heasuredfent and reporting of economic outcomes for f»rt time, 
00M|Mired to fall time wotkers is seldom done* SincB ?ork unit supervisors in 
^M^^ies which part time en^loyment are sometimes le&s positive about its 
•cQ^mic outccmss than h .gher* level employment ejmerns, thare is no pressure 
fiolft beloif which encourages i*art tim^ sBf^loyment. At the time# en^loyment 

ei^rts in non-using cca^nles dp 'not ahare th#* same positive f^^elings about 
j^art time es^loyment as thetr coujiterparts in user cc^it^p^nies , so there is Itttle 
iiU^tia^ive frcffli the top to tu^wly adopt it. 

^rti^ most jiwportant, part tir^ ^^^ployment is stereotyped in certain nar- 
^ uses* Managefs do not abstract from those uses the ui^dsriyin^ji factors 

ERJC l^J 



--tl^oy do not havi? a concepruil moJi.-l of pnt time eipnloymont afjpl i catlona , and 
no coJU'lettf loalytical Yr«n»»wnrk for makintj sysiematic part time »frnployment 
(fecisions. Th*; decision prot-t'.ts is not always totally conscious or conqsrohensive . 



C- Policy Recoaimgndationa 



CSiven the large number of p«o|^le who desire permanent part time employment 
and the potential .ocial benefit* to be gained from it, the central i.eue facing 
policy Mkera i* whether them arr any problerae associated with increased usage 
df it fsom the employer's perspective. Would the incre^^Sed use of permanent 
part time employment impose costs and burdens op eB|»loyers? Would it be incom- 
p«tibl« with existing production or administrative systems » either in general or 
in certain situations? Second, if p4liciea to increase the use of permanent 
part (IMS employment are desired, hof should they be formulated? What kinds of 
policies «n moet likely to succeed increasing the ^lulltoer of part time jobs 
and gain the support of the most peoplii? 

The answers to these qtueations are not clearcut. While based on empirical 
evidence from ei^loyers, they remain somewhat speculative. Because this study 
is only ej^loratory. and because many experiences of employers are situation- 
specific, generalisations are risky. 

Hever the! less, the following recommendations are tentatively offered: 

I. Almost any job can be successfully scheduled on a part time basis. There 
Are BO absolute technological batrieri or major economic costs of part 
time employmenti, except those which may be caused by collective bargain- 
ing agreeatnts. Difficulties and minor costs that are incurred are 
iMiually small and relatively easy to manage, or they are outwei^ed 
by concurrent economic advantages. Although there axe some job tech- 
nology reasons wty few managers are en?>loysd part time, t •ijf can be 
overcome and thare are numerous examples of this. 



2. It is not likely that many additional permanent part time jobs will be 
maai available without ioma outside incentive ' for eai»loyers. 

The major incantive to use part time eaployment currently is 
scheduling problems; these are not universal tjp^all enployers. There 
are faw if any othar strong incentive* whictj 6an be documented. There 
«ay, however, be some stimulus to part time job offerings through ^n- 
cmased awaraneas of tha advantages of part time scheduling in such 
woris setting^. The question which remains isi How many work units 
are there with scheduling problaras whdre part time employment is not 
currently u^ed? 

3. It is not likely that communicating the specific economic benefits to 
be gained by employers from using part time workers will act as much 
Incentive for them to ej^and thiir part time job offerings. The eco- 
ROMic banejflts "bf part time employment are neither large nor persuasive 
in datarmihing its use. Foe the .nost part, non-users are not ignorant 

. however' to the extent economic benefits of part time 



I'jnployt^^ rit M*^ comniuu* at.od, prrMluctx vi ty an^i ahbtmtoni*^m will be 
tht> inDHt iiUcrMaalul ir\ encouraqi^ng nuw adopt iona* In those outcomes, 
non-iu*era have appt^rently thd mistaken perceptions that they are 

COStti , 

4. Policiei* for acroH:^-th©-board provision of part time employment in 
ail ]obs at all levels are not liikely to be successful* Some work 
gettinqj^ are less suitable for part time employment than others. 
The isT^Xementation of paift time employment is difficult and costly 
in certain job technologies, organizational structures, management 
styles, and value systems* The Apparent added conqplexity of part 
time schedulinq will not be easily accommodated in organizations 
which do not currently schedule workers at all (i.e., everyone 4^0 rks 
a straight 9 to 5 day) . * 

5. Many permanent part time jobs could be made available by employers 
if there were new incentives for them to do so. If new government 
policies were among these incentives # there would not be strong, re*^ 
sistance registered by ei^loyers as long as they retained con^idera- 
Die flexibility in implemeaj^ng such policies. Enqployers who do not 
currently use part time emp^^fment usually have no strong prejudice 
against it. In many cases they do have information about it and do 
not suffer from misperceptionSf and they do not foresee in^ssible 
cost barriers. ^ 

6* Management decision-^making on permanent part time enf>loyment could 
be ii^roved by providing an analytical framework^^hich sets of vari- 
ables are relevant and how to analyze them* In particular^ techniques 
for identifying work settings in which part time en|)loyment is advanta- 
geous could be developed. The relationships among wodc tedtnology^ 
labor market conditions, and organizational climate coidd be better 
analyzed. 

7* More widespread use of permanent part time en^loyment will require 
cooperative efforts between enqployers and labor unions. Labor unions 
are often a barrier to the use of part time employment currently* 
Obtaining union support for part time enployment will require safe* 
guards for the well-being of full time workers. 
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APFEMDZX I 

' 1 

rac«linil«s of Quaationnaires* '/ 

perscmal interview . ' 
work unit supervisor^ 
user' \ 



"i. Wwt is your job title? \^ 

Ifciit is «is nm» of ths work unit your supwrviae? 
1. Muit axm ths nain products, service, or activities' of this unit? 



4. Itow MM^ P«^i« are on the payi^U of this unit? 

total m en w osien 

5. Wtsa you talk about part time employnent, irtxat are you referring to? 
«. How aany of the «iq>loyttes in this unit are part time? 

7, £b which jobs are part time workers used? Bow many are tl^re in each Job? 
mil maxf hours per week do they work? « 

jqjn duties nuadber " hours 



/ 



is Nhy do you think your part tl»« people work part timo? ^ 

t, Whit is ths other major Mle of your part time workers outside this job?// 
^ b aosswif e h andicapped r etired y 

tissidant - moonlighter o ther 



Urtlt «rs Khe major reasons you use part time enployment? , j 

^1^: ^mm any job in this unit you would be particularly reluctant to 

^^:muMm.*. p«n ti»« basis? 

ft^ffv^ ^^U^V yes , n o 



Bas«dx€rti your experience,,vitih^i?3arV time employees, please rate them as better 

tal, or worse {b',e^y)>'tHju>\f^^ time workers in similar jobs on the following 
u .-7. Ple;iiise^tl3j£^laijn why/ 'tf ^etkt is a difference in outcomes, is it 

-A}/' tnt to^Y^^^Ji^' P^H\?^ii^^? '^^^ (yes or no)? Do you measure the 




Important? 



Measxires? 



uctivity, .1 

^bsenteelstn 
^Promotabil itv 
JLoyalty J 
"jSftlation^hip^ 
Availability 
B^rulting 

ll^aining V 

Jtecbpd keeping 

Hagei costs 

fringe benefits 

gupeirvisio^ 

iqui|inaiit 

any of .the following technologies apply to your work'^mit (yes or no)? 
s%r «e they -ijnpsMTf^nt to your use of part time employment (yes or no)? 



Applies? Important? 



^riy-tmit Technola^r 

O^lex scheduling j \ \ 
^t«idad hpurs of c^etation 
Cyclical demaiyJ ' 
^cm-st^a^ri^'size dfVwbrk rlolad 
Special prisj^ects ^ r : ,1 
High dag?!fa of change 

Do any of trtim following job task technologies describe the part time J^b 
\*rtrteh ia L (select from question 7) 



a>b Tartc^^jrtiiioloqy 

iMga is Uiportant <^ 
Biqlh laval of atrasa 
ISi^ level of uncartainty 
foutina and repetitive 
i^ctolm^ solving 
Sivarviaoiry respcmsiblity 
fo?doy raaponsibility 
Gmti^iKma process operation 
Oiac^i^ tasks 

fictttEialva internal c<»r8Aunication 
Xxt«iaiva axtarnnl communication 
tnjyalag raquirad 
•f^ttryiMry support required 



Dasoribe job? 
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15. Are any of the following external foi*ces or internal prosaureu heavily felt 
in this work unit (yea or no)? 

External Force or Jntemal Pressure Applies? Ingortant? 

Labor union influence 
B^ial employment opportunity pressure 
Ccmi\:iXkk^tr^ c\i8tomei: pressures 
5i>omic^:^edn^tions» business cycles 



\ Xndlvjrdual managers* attitude 
U---J^flpIoyiies' attitudes lUoout part time 

What^w^d ypu say Is th« managerial philosophy of this unit? (Hoi# is it 
:C different from that in the rest of the organisation?} What are the central 
^ prBicX^ljis or beliefs that guide your own managerial decisions? 

Boi# would you say this unit sees itself as compared to others in this conqpany 
(or in your industry)? what is its self-image? 

la. If you look inpide to your interval environment herp, how would you describe 
tto climate or atmosphere in this unit? (Attitudes^ style, tone, feelin4,atc.) 

19# Int^sviewer dMiervations: 

a) interviewee's seji^ male 

b) ifttefviewee's age ^^ or less ^30-50 o ver 50 





questions a^ed are those reproduced here, b^lai^tory material , definitiaMi 
and pr^M to assist tl^ interviewer in the personal interview and to assist the intar- 
viMee in the mail Aestionnaire are deleted^ axtra opaee for recording answers and 
L ijwunri have been dieted, and provision for interviewee's code number, interviewee's 
nsM, and date have been deleted. ^ ^ 

*llMi quistionnaire for the personal interview for the employment expert is the 
saa» as that for the work unit supervisor, except job task technology iquestimis art 
deleted* 

^QuMtionzAires for non-users are the same as for users except thst (juestions 5,6^ 
7 and 9 are deleted, expectations are substituted for experiences in (luestipn 12, and 
qseetioiis 10 snd 14 are appropriately modified. 



\ 
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MAIL QUESTIONNAIHe 
mM. mUT SUPERVISOR* 



We would like to get some information about ^_{job tltlei 

to be filled in by interviewer before leaving questionnaire). 

How nuuiy ei^loyeea are in this job catjsgory? 
> totAl tt en ' w 3B»en 

The following are three etatwAents describing various kinds of technologies. 
Mould you please ijidicate which one codwa closest to describing this job? 

long llnk«d. This is a typical mass production assembly type elation 
irhMce part k has to b« finished before part B can begin and part B has 
to be finished before part C can begin. 

Mdiating. This represents jobs wliioh have their primary fuaotimis, 

tiMi linking of clients, con^any MMtbers or eustomers who wish to be ift- 
terdependent such as the work of a teleph<me curator «w an es^loyamt 
agent. It also includes other jobs idiich require fairly standardised 
operations with multiple client or oustoMrs distributed in tine and 
■pace such as the Jobs of sales people or tellers i» a bank. 

i^l£ffiSi2E' of technoldgy requires that a variety of te^iques 

be drawn on to achieve a change in sose dbjeoti but «w seleetimi, eeit' 
toiaation, and order of application is eMtmadmd by feedback froa the 
c^imt itaalf . tt is a oonplex, jnrc&liMH-solving taehnology. The j^s 
of aK»t professionals, poUcy lavel nanagers, high te^mology sales 
pe^j» and scmi kinds of cc»istructi<m workers dmmatrate this ^nd of 



Do m^ptxvim>f need to be directly infomed by or watcA even the Best M^li^eea 
gmztmrn this Job in order for the work to be carriad out and run saoothly? 

^^y aiT^ no *- 

Omfld bast of aB«>loyees in this Job carry their ta^ to successful 
oa ^lat io ft without guidance or direction froa their ianediate sujwrvisor? 
— i.*^P^4Ma __l»probable _^poaail»Xe with ease 

COBlfi • o^pabla worker in this Job category oos^late his task jnteeatjfttlly 
lAmat selying on a co-w«tfker to help hi« in the actual task, m^lf him 
^tt ittadad i^tarials, rsnove ceeipleted work, etc.? 
^_J^pw«lfela ____laipw>bable p osaibU with aasei 

teea ft giiren i;aak in assigned to an individual worker in thi* ^ob-eategoryr 
im Im th* only one who works on that task from beginning to mA7 * 
y a no 

fi^^tiia nature of the task -itself require that en^loyeaa in this Job category 
with others in order to complete their assigfaent? 
' ««yer infrequently ^freq^Mmtly jila^at jiMmtiiMally 

a^Sw feia nature of »ost tasks being perfon^d by wo^ra ia thia eatagery/eaB 
*^rn9/-* **^ procedural atepta that bM»aa ioatj;na7 

^KJC ^ _soBi«what easily , _jemm»t difficult / fapoaaiMo 



m/m ottmn iB thm dvira;^ perfton in fehi* job category Ahk^d solv# pr^t?'*ftt« 
iihtell tliv« * d«finit4i# cl«Ar-cyt Mwmz or at least clear methods of worklrm 
otit an anawr? 

^^^^«|j»tt contiimally ^_fr«quefttly aaldoa alffO#t ncvar . 



l4f OQ#i tha Morfc «itu4ition itaalf saparata or iaolate iiorkara in thia category 
9#09ra|^iMlly or in tarmt oC apace to that their coMunicati^m or iMmr§6tL<M 
1 , ia liai|uid7 

fw^' no 



1 4 

itll^i^ ^y#HiaM lur* «l Ml iat^triamt i^aa aei^irilK- or^iAafcioAal el&r^ta. JMm*ta Icsrtfa 

a* pMat a &4rk ii^jtati toast <l«aeiiito«i» yiwr M^rk ignit aa cadi fcaia ael^« |££ l^ ^i w 

IfNa laiHi^l falaq^a«l)if» fea^irtM M^tnfiimra and tli^ ««May««» thar m im cMf^* af * 

: h I t I X i ^ 1 \ 4.W s.» 

; k : t I 1 _j 1 1 , , ; „ - .1 4.41 l.tt 

y WwItLiiii M Jam allow «iyl«yw« <• JUn «iH»loy«i» tn altw i»«»r eapUnrMs eo 

>n 4kHt*l«M. ^tr 4«elai(in«. Chair a«el«t«M». 

■i I t I » , Jl - - . . -. i ^ >-w »-»^, 

r*t*a»!W^ l«^vi«Ma .MaeiMa itipaiviaota f»«ty«i«y i^iw^^i^ *»•«« 

My Aa ^Mtaiaaa mhK' MkiU m tita , ■ 

1 , I ■ « I 1 5 5 1 ».« 4.W 

^^^Hta »«¥ aot lata «iai# Jaba, Wft witt w4 ci^E«aa tlMn«alvaa tfta pao^a tfcay nKwlt 
Ttm^^^^T^ tWMiiitt tmiT- --r — *■"' •rt.t* aad ba«i»a 

LTSS.^^ w ^ fi— 1« «»ay w«k wiay, pfB««laiia, and aa tl>ay caa ^pf»M 
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AK>«n(Ux II. Part Time Employtnent Legislation: Current Status 



All of the pwft tim enploywint Ugislation introduced in toe 94th Congress 
(lt74-*1976) is nc^pduied for reintroduction early in the 95th Congress session • 
MiiiMMntativs Yvoilme Burke's ••Part-Tiw ^reer (^«>ortunity Act** (H.R. 1627) was 
IntMduoed with twcii ctiianges^ both of which are are aK>re advantageous to part 
tJLm workers s 1) pi^rt time vrorkers may oooipete with full tiM workers for prono- 
Umi and 2} retirement befiefit credit will be accrued on a calendar basis rather 
than hours of work jifrf^sni^d basis* 

the sasie bill w|b, intrfcducad in the Senate (S. 1738> by Gay lord Nelson and 
ooHV<»^ored by Sanat^r Bir* 8ayh» Bspresentative Barter Conable plans to re- 
iatxoduoe his ••Prlvata ^eotot Part Tisie Enployment Act" (H.R. 12414 in the 94th 
^Sooffiiis} in the first sest^ion of the new Congress as a remedy for structural 
UMWploysttnt. The bill is presently under study by the Congressional Budget 
Oftioe as a fresh approach to^'^ob legislation. 

A bill to provide part tiois esqploynent opportunities for older workers 
under a full asi^loyitent ahd balanced growth policy has been Introduced as H.R. 
3072 by Bsp. Henry Waxmn of California. 

\ 

Ona new bill will foctMi indiVectly on part time employmsnt; Senators H\m* 
phrtsy mnA Javits plan to introduce the '^Comprehensive Youth and Eiqployomnt Act 
of 1977* on January 11, 1977. One\of four parts funds a Work Experience for 
^Setool Youth Program designed to prcMBote cooperation between private Indus- 
tty and local school systms in devisloping paid part time jobs for full time 
atudsnts %ihich are related to their courses of study. The school's counseling 
and placement eiqpanses would be reintoursed under the terms of tha bill. 

On the state level legislation patterned on the proposed federal Part-Time 
Careat Opportunity Act has been enacted in several states including Maryland and 
Muia^ueetts. 

In ^Massachusetts, Chapter \ 1 of th^ Acts of 1974, whici^ was authored by 
Bqmaantativis lois Pines, requires^ that 10 percent of ^covered state positions 
ba filled hf part time workers. Hotii^ the short life^of even highly success- 
fal ai^liar projects such as the Boston part-time social workers # Massachusetts 
tei Mt^afed a management consulting firm to develop an implementation program 
i^Ob atnttsaa che management benefits of part time employment, for example, 
&m apportuiiity to obtain the services of hi^ily trained professionals su^ as 
^if|mra or peydiologiats who would not othenfise acoipt low paid state jobs. 
A 0«S. O^partasnt of Labor ^ant is currently beingr sou^t to continue these 
^lem§ M B dKi»natratioh project whicdi rould be replicated in othar atates . 
A<«^^ tiylameiitatiw 4ias been hampered by involvaafin^ of the issue in collec- 
Am hmm^iMm na^^^tlona and conflict betwMn tiak Mm law and existing laws 
tat tOf j ^B t io fis* A proposad now Mt pi ngulatlons has been dbrafted.v Ziicilemen- 
1^^i0» Of a toluDtai^ flaxible working l^urs program has bef n given priority 
iHWfBpa #f iti tP^^iP aocepti^ility and aasa in adt^tiiM. xt is h^d that the 
MMial wAtm iMd^ have converted to f lexitima will beccm aWportive of part 
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Maryland was the f:-rst state to ^nact a part time employinent act. Titled 
the Flexible iHours Act, it differs from the proposed Federal legislation in 
that it mandites that only 5 percent of covered state positions be offered on 
a part time lasis. Thouqh there has been close cooperation between the bill's 
author, Representative Marilyn Goldwater, and the state's personnel department 
in inylewentation efforts, a six-month study found that many managers and super- 
visors were Unaware of the new law's requirements- The six-month study also 
found, however, that some full time enpioyees who preferred part time enploy- 
mnt for health or other personal reasons had used the new law to reduce their 
hours. 



In Illinois a bill making 10 percent of all state positions available on 
other than a normal schedule was signed into law in October, 1975* According 
to a survey presently underway by Maureen McCarthy for the Conmittee for Alter-- 
native Woric Pattemsl the bill has been interpreted as a flexible hours plan 
with core hours and an extended bandwidth during which work may be performed. 

The McCarthy survey also reports that proposed part time legislation failed 
in Zpwa and New Jersey. Job sharing legislation, however* is scheduled for ia- 
traduction in Hawaii during the next session. 

\ 

In Wisconsin, whftre a Department of Labor funded part time enployment and 
jcA) shariny^demonstration project for professional and para-professional workers 
Is being conducted withiii^H^e state's Department of Administration, a Special 
Cdmlttee on Part-Time En^loyifchit was established within the state legislature . 
on June 15, 1976. Chaired by Representative Midge Miller, the comnittee was 
directed to conduct a study of the potential B)cpandion of part tir»e eni)loyment 
opportunitiei^ and programs by the State of Wisconsin. 

In p^ractice, personnel policies set by the Qffice of Management and Budget 
have the effect of discouraging part time enqployment in tiie federal government 
ev«n though Civil Service Commission regulations specifically allow for the use 
of part time workers and provide the methods tp b^ used to employ them^ _Under ' 
present regulations, a federal enployer is required to count a part time worker 
as one entire ^position, and cannot proirate positions on the basis of actual 
houri worked* Part time workers can be placed in an "other" or "derived" cate- 
gory idiere td-*ey do not count against the personnel ceiling for full time workers. 
But often employers either misinterpret the rule, believing they have to count 
part time people against full time ceilings, or'elae they are hesitant to clas- 
sify a job. in the '•other" category for fear jthat it cannot be reclaimed as a 
full tins position in the future- The result is that federal managers are de- 
tsi^rsd from hiring part time workers, and continue to employ full time workers 
%*ether the job actually reqixires it or not (prywes 1974, HEW 1973, Cashdan 
1971, U*S, Comptroller General 1976) . 

The divil Service Commission is on record as favoring a chang^a in this 
regulation so that all workers* hours would count against an agency's ceiling 



Maureen McCarthy. "The E;rt:ent of Alternative Work Schedules in State ' 
\ (kivsnisitnt," Cc»8mittee for Alternative Work Patterns, to be available in Mardh, 
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on a pro-rated basis. Moreover, legislation pending in the U.S. Congress which 
would requljre a minimum percentage of all federal jobs to t>e made available to 
par* time workers (S. 792 by Mr, Tunney, passed with amendments by the Senate, 
and U#R. 3925, by Mrs. Burke) calls for this change. But tc date, the rule 
revalns imaltered since the Office of Management and Budget has rejected the 
diautgtt* 
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